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Tue readers of the Annals will remember that.in the sum- 
mer of 1878, during the progress of the French Universal Ex- 
hibition, a meeting of instructors of the deaf and dumb was 
hastily convened, to which the commanding name of Inter- 
national Convention (Congrés Universel) was given. Twenty- 
seven teachers attended this gathering, out of which number 
twenty-three were from France; Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, 
and Belgium each furnishing a single delegate. The character 
of the assemblage, therefore, did not correspond with its title, 
and as an attempted representation of the work and various 
methods of deaf-mute instruction in the world, as well as of the 
opinions held by instructors, the Convention of Paris was a 
failure. Moreover, it is well known that the management of 
the Convention was in the hands of the promoters of articulation, 
and more especially under the control of representatives of 
the Pereire Society, (la Société Pereire,) an association estab- 
lished some years since in Paris for the purpose of securing the 
recognition of Pereire as the first teacher of deaf-mutes in 
France, and to bring about the general adoption of the oral 
method, which was practised by Pereire. It is probably not 
so generally known that several great-grandsons of Pereire are 
now living in Paris; that they are united in a very wealthy bank- 
ing firm, and that they have been contributing large sums of 
money during the past few years for the support of the Pereire 
Society, and the Pereire School for deaf-mutes, of which Mr 


Magnat is the principal. . 
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The Paris Convention appointed a committee of twelve of its 
own members to make arrangements for a second international 
meeting. Of those composing this committee, eleven were from 
France, and a very large majority were ardent promoters of 
the method of articulation. Milan was selected as the place in 
which the Convention of 1880 should be held, in which city are 
to be found two institutions formerly conducted on the method 
of the Abbe de l Epée, but which for the past ten years have been 
giving the greatest possible prominence to articulation. 

When the Convention came to be organized, the head of one 
of the Milan schools, the Abbe Tarra, was made President, and 
the leading instructor in the other school, Professor Fornari, 
was made Secretary. Of the four Vice-Presidents and four 
Vice-Secretaries, seven were pronounced supporters of articu- 
lation. 

Two days before the opening of the Convention were devoted 
to public examinations of the Milan schools, at which the dele- 
gates were earnestly urged to be present; and during one-half 
of each day that the Convention was in session no sittings were 
held, in order to leave the members free to visit the Milan 
schools. 

All these facts are mentioned in order to show—which cer- 
tainly cannot be disputed—that in arranging for the Conven- 
tion the promoters of articulation secured every possible advan- 
tage to themselves, imparting a partisan character to the whole 
affair from the very outset. And the sequel will prove that the 
Convention at Milan was no more international or representa- 
tive in its composition than that of. Paris; that its formal ut- 
terances are no more to be taken as representing the sentiments 
of teachers of the deaf and dumb throughout the world than 
are the resolutions of a party nominating convention to be re- 
garded as a fair expression of the opinions of the whole com- 
munity. 

And yet a journal of no less prominence and influence than 
the London 7imes gravely announces, in a labored editorial 
published a few days after the adjournment of the Milan Con- 
vention, that “no more representative body could have been 
collected than that which at Milan has declared for oral teach- 
ing for the deaf, and for nothing but oral teaching,” and speaks 
of the action of the Convention as expressing a “ virtual una- 
nimity of preference for oral teaching which might seem to 
overbear all possibility of opposition.” 
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With such stupidity, if it be nothing worse, on the part of 
the conductors of one of the leading journals of the world, it is 
not easy to be patient. 

If the editors of the 7%imes had taken the slightest pains to 
inquire, they would have learned that out of the one hundred 
and sixty-four active members of the Convention eighty-seven, 
or a clear majority of ten, were from Italy; that fifty-six were 
from France, making, with the Italian members, a majority of 
seven-eighths,; that, of the eight Euglish delegates, six were ar- 
dent articulationists, and only two at all favorable to any other 
method—a proportion which entirely misrepresents the present 
sentiment of English teachers of the deaf; that the only truly 
representative delegation present was that from the United 
States, consisting of five members, duly accredited to the Milan 
meeting by a Conference of Principals of American Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dumb held at Northampton last May, in which 
the supporters of the several methods of instruction now made 
use of in this country (including all that are known in the 
world) were assembled in friendly council; that the American 
delegates represented fifty-one schools, containing over six 
thousand pupils—a greater number than was represented by all 
the other one hundred and fifty-nine delegates taken together ; 
that the Convention allowed the American delegates to be out- 
voted in the proportion of nearly ten to one by the representa- 
tives of the two schools of Milan, they being accorded forty-siz 
seats in the Convention. 

Possibly, if all these facts had come to the knowledge of the 
editors of the 7%mes before the publication of the article quoted 
from above, less might have been said as to the “representa- 
tive” character of the Milan meeting. 

But we are not yet done with the “ Thunderer” of Great 
Britain, for it is unfortunate in the correspondents it employs 
as well as in its editorial staff. 

In an account of the public examinations, so-called, of the 
Milan schools, given on the two days preceding the assembling 
of the Convention, the 7'%imes reporter says: 

“ Let it be noted that the medium of examination—the sole 
medium of communication, in fact, between pupil and examiner, 
whether teacher or visitor—was speech—speech alone. Every 


word of the examination was uttered audibly; every word of 
the answer was spoken in like manner, audibly and loudly. 
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There was not even in this country, where gesture and action 
so commonly accompany speech, the least resort to signs or 
finger language. * * * Deaf children were addressed just 
as if they were not deaf, in spoken language, and they one and 
all answered in spoken language, though in our country we 
call them dumb.” 

Now, while this was all true, the English letter-writer failed 
to report that the examinations followed very closely the printed 
programmes ; that the answers were in many instances begun 
before the examiner had completed his question; that no real 
examination was made by outside persons; that many pupils 
were asked very few questions, while certain other pupils were 
examined at great length; that these discriminations were made 
by the teachers in every instance; that no information was 
given as to the history of any pupil—that is to say, as to whether 
deafness was congenital or acquired, and whether speech had 
been developed before hearing was lost or not; that the im- 
pression was thus sought to be conveyed to the audiences that 
all the speech possessed by all the pupils had been imparted to 
them by their teachers, which was certainly not the case. In 
view of all which we do not hesitate to characterize these so- 
called examinations as mere exhibitions, deserving to have very 
little influence with the professional observer. 

The labors of the Convention began at noon on Monday, 
Sept. 6, and all the time of that day’s session was consumed in 
complimentary speeches and the election of officers. 

The subjects presented for discussion by the Committee on 
Organization were grouped in four classes, as follows: (1) 
Those relating to buildings, and all material arrangements for 
the accommodation of inmates of institutions; (2) everything 
concerning the details of instruction ; (3) the various methods 
of teaching; (4) special questions. 

After what has been said as to the organization and complex- 
ion of the Convention, it will surprise no one that, among the 
many topics suggested in the programme, that of methods of 
instruction should have engrossed the time of the Convention 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. 

Discussion was begun on the second day by the presentation 
of a printed volume of one hundred and sixteen pages, pre- 
pared by Mr. Magnat, principal of the Pereire school for deaf- 
mutes in Paris. In this brochure all the topics included in the 
first three groups were treated in extenso. A small portion 
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only of this volume was read to the Convention. As an evi- 
dence of the entente cordiale existing between the head of the 
Pereire family and those who are working under its patronage, 
the dedication of this volume is interesting : 

“A Monsieur Eugéne Pereire, Président du Comité @organ- 
isation du Congrés international de Milan. Hommage de par- 
fait attachment. Maaenat.” 

Mrs. B. St. John Ackers, well known to the readers of the 
Annals as an accomplished English lady who has been for some 
years superintending the education of a deaf daughter, read a 
paper on the “Mental development of the deaf under the 
German system.” 

Mrs. Ackers was followed by Miss Susanna E. Hull, of Lon- 
don, the mistress of a private school for deaf-mutes, in a paper 
entitled ‘“‘ My experience of various methods of educating the 
deaf-born.” 

Both these ladies urged in eloquent language the superiority 
of the German or oral method over the French or sign method, 
but neither recognized the objection which may be raised 
against the oral method for all deaf-mutes: that, in point of 
fact, a large proportion of the deaf are incapable of attaining 
any real success in speech and lip-reading. 

The writer of this article opposed the use of either the Ger- 
man or the French method to the exclusion of the other, and 
advocated a combined system, in which all available means 
should be employed, these being wisely adapted to the diverse 
conditions of those who are to be taught. : 

He admitted the propriety of maintaining schools in which 
the oral method should prevail, but insisted that at the same 
time other schools should be provided for the benefit of those 
who are incapable of success in speech. 

These views, however, found little favor in the Convention, 
and after a debate, absorbing three entire days, in which the 
presiding officer, the Abbe Tarra, was the most prominent 
speaker, he occupying more than two hours on two successive 
days, the following resolutions were adopted, the only negative 
voices being those of the American delegates and one English 
delegate, Mr. Richard Elliott, headmaster of the old London 
Institution : 

1. “The Convention, considering the incontestable superiority 
of speech over signs, (1) for restoring deaf-mutes to social life, 
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(2) for giving them greater facility of language, declares that 
the method of articulation should have the preference over that 
of signs in the instruction and education of the deaf and 
dumb.” 

2. “Considering that the simultaneous use of signs and 
speech has the disadvantage of injuring speech and lip-reading 
and precision of ideas, the Convention declares that the pure 
oral method ought to be preferred.” 

On the fifth day of the meeting the writer of this article was 
invited by the President to read a paper he had prepared on 
the higher or collegiate education of the deaf and dumb, sug- 
gested by the second of the special questions proposed in the 
programme : 

“Where and how can those whom deafness has prevented from 
pursuing classical studies receive an education equivalent to 
that of the higher schools open to hearing and speaking stu- 
dents? Should it be in a higher department of the institutions 
for the deaf and dumb, or in a special institution? With spe- 
cial or with ordinary instructors?” 

The writer argued in favor of the establishment of colleges 
for the deaf in the several countries of Europe, and maintained 
that, even with the highest possible facility in speech and lip- 
reading, the number of deaf students that could pass success- 
fully through an ordinary college would be very small. The 
effort to give the higher education in each institution to the 
mere handful that would be capable of receiving it was objected 
to as expensive and impracticable. The writer demonstrated 
the practicability of his ideas by giving a history of the suc- 
cessful progress, during the last sixteen years, of the National 
Deaf-Mute College at Washington. 

The suggestion of the founding of colleges for the deaf in 
Europe was warmly endorsed by Mr. Hugentobler, of Lyons, 
Padre Marchid, of Siena, and the Abbe Balestra, of Paris. The 
President expressed the thanks of the Convention for the paper 
on Collegiate Education, and desired a copy for publication. 

The suggestion was made that the Convention give a formal 
expression of its approval of the idea of establishing colleges 
for the deaf in Europe, but Herr Treibel, of Berlin, followed 
by others, urged that the higher education should not be un- 
dertaken in Europe while so many deaf-mutes were unable to 
secure even the primary education. 

The discussion on the subject was closed by the adoption of 
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the following: “ Considering that a great number of deaf-mutes 
do not receive the benefit of instruction, and that this is due to 
the poverty of their families and the want of suitable institu- 
tions, the Convention resolves that Governments ought to take 
the necessary steps so that all the deaf and dumb shall receive 
instruction.” 

The writer had the pleasure of stating to the Convention that 
the provision urged by the resolution was already made, with 
very rare exceptions, throughout the States of the American 
Union. The remainder of the session of Friday was occupied 
in the discussion of a few details in the work of teaching, more 
especially concerning instruction in grammar. 

On Saturday, the closing day of the meeting, resolutions were 
adopted urging the preparation of special text-books to be used 
in teaching deaf-mutes by the oral method; advising the en- 
trance of pupils into school between the ages of eight and ten 
years, and their continuance under instruction for at least seven 
years; advising that no more than ten pupils be assigned to 


-one instructor, and counselling a gradual and progressive sub- 


stitution of the oral method in institutions in which it is not 
now employed. 

It was decided that the next International Convention should 
be held at Basle, in August, 1883, and after the usual compli- 
mentary speeches and resolutions, the Convention adjourned. 

The following papers prepared for the Convention were not 
read, but will be published in the proceedings: “ Advantages 
to the Deaf of the ‘German’ system in after life,” by B. St. 
John Ackers; “On the Education of the Deaf,” by Arthur A. 
Kinsey, Principal of the Training College fur Teachers of the 
Deaf on the German method, Ealing, near London; “ Speech 
and lip-reading for the Deaf. A teacher’s testimony to the Ger- 
man system,” by David Buxton, Ph. D., Secretary of the So- 
ciety for training teachers of the Deaf and Diffusion of the 
“German” system in the United Kingdom; and “The Com- 
bined System,” by the venerable and eminent Monseigneur 
De Haerne, of Brussels, whose labors and writings in behalf of 
deaf-mute education are so well known and so highly appreci- 
ated in America. 

That the business committee did not arrange for the reading 
of this last paper is an additional proof of the partisan charac- 
ter of the management of the Convention, for in the discussion 
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of the matter of methods fully nine-tenths of the time was oc- 
cupied by the advocates of the pure oral method. It is, how- 
ever, not difficult to understand that, in a convention largely 
made up of ecclesiastics of the Roman Church, the promoters 
of the pure oral method should have preferred that so high an 
authority as Monseigneur De Haerne should not be heard in 
opposition to their views. Had he been present at the Con- 
vention, it is probable that the majority in favor of the pure oral 
method would have been considerably less than it was. And in 
this connection we are constrained to mention a fact that is not 
without a certain significance in estimating the value to be 
placed on the conclusions of the Convention. 

A majority of the French delegates were members of an 
ecclesiastical order called the Brotherhood of St. Gabriel. 
Many of these brothers expressed the opinion freely in private 
conversation that signs could not be dispensed with in the in- 
struction of deaf-mutes, and also that not all deaf-mutes could 
succeed under the oral method. They took no part, however, 


in the debate until towards the close, when Frére Hubert, in-- 


spector of the schools under the direction of the Brothers, rose 
und announced his conversion to the “pure oral method,” 
closing his little speech by giving thanks to M. Eugéne 
Pereire, through whose liberality the members of his brother- 
hood had been enabled to visit Milan and attend the Conven- 
tion. And not a brother of St. Gabriel voted against the 
method of Pereire. 

Having now given a brief outline of the proceedings of the 
Convention, and having demonstrated, as we believe, that it 
was wholly partisan in its management and not at all represent- 
ative in its composition or manner of voting, we will attempt 
to show that the declarations of the Convention (us to methods) 
are in some respects inconsistent with the expressed views of 
their prominent supporters, and that these conclusions are 
based on unsound premises ; in fine, that they are deserving of 
no weight whatever with broad-minded, candid, and progressive 
friends of deaf-mutes. 

If the reader will turn back to resolutions one and two, and 
will consider them together, it will be perceived that not only 
is the method of articulation given the preference over that of 
signs, but that signs are not to be used simultaneously with 
speech: in other words, all use of signs is to be prohibited in 
the instruction of deaf-mutes. That such was the requirement 
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of the “pure oral method” its supporters maintained most 
earnestly at certain points in the debate, and yet at certain 
other stages of the discussion it was admitted that signs are 
used under the “pure oral method,” and Professor Fornari 
offered a resolution in which he endeavored to state in terms 
to what extent signs were to be employed. This resolution 
was supported by Mr. Hugentobler and several of the more 
conservative supporters of articulation. But the radicals felt 
that the admissions of Fornari’s resolution would be incon- 
sistent with the term “pure oral,” with which they had re- 
solved to christen their method, and of course did not sustain 
the motion. 

Unfortunate pure oralists! Either horn of the dilemma was 
found to be an uneasy and painful resting-place. Ifthey ad- 
mitted that signs were employed, the world would smile at the 
use of the words “pure oral.” If they told the world they had 
banished signs, the records of the Convention would testify 
against them, for it was distinctly acknowledged that “ natural 
signs,” ‘ those which are used and understood by hearing per- 
sons,” might be ‘“‘ employed in the earlier stages of instruction.” 

The writer recalls an incident which occurred during his boy- 
hood, when a young Frenchman, just arrived in this country 
and quite ignorant of English, visited his father’s house. This 
young man had never before seen a deaf-mute, but on meeting 
the mother of the family, who was a mute, he at once began 
talking with her by signs, and continued conversation for more 
thay an hour on a great variety of subjects, making, of course, 
only such signs as are “used and understood by hearing per- 
sons.” 

It is well known that the signs in use among the Indians of 
North America, who are certainly ‘hearing persons,” cover a 
wide range of ideas. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue the subject further to show 
that the so-called “pure oral method” exists only in name. 
We are not done, however, with the inconsistencies of some of 
its prominent supporters. 

None of the delegates at Milan were more earnest advocates 
of the “pure oral method” than Mr. Arthur A. Kinsey, who 
was kind enough to present the writer with a copy of the paper 
he had prepared for the Milan Convention,* from which we 
quote the following : 


*See page 7 of this article. 
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“Before proceeding further, I should propose to classify 
those for whom we are laboring according to their physical 
and mental condition. I shall ask your consent to placing 
the simply deaf on the one side, and those deaf and otherwise 
afflicted on the other: in this latter class I include those 
suffering from defective brain power, imperfect vision, extreme 
constitutional weakness, or serious malformation of the vocal 
and articulating organs. 

“The first division it is proposed to instruct on the ‘German’ 
system; the second on the ‘ French.’ [The italics are ours. | 

“* At the present time the special schools in Germany do not 
reject those suffering other serious ailments in addition to 
deafness. All the deaf are admitted to the advantages of 
instruction, regardless of other defect being unhappily present. 

“ But the question which I desire to present to you is,— 
Should this continue ? 

“Where time, money, and teaching power are limited, where 
pupils are in excess of school accommodation at the special 
institutions, would it not be wiser to teach those merely deaf 
upon the ‘German’ system,—those who would really profit by 
such instruction and put it to real practical and valuable use in 
after life,—than to keep back such pupils for the sake of doubly 
afflicted ones, who, despite all effort and skill, would only be 
advanced to a certain attainment in spoken language of trifling 
and most uncertain value. [Again the italics are ours.] * * 

“ The children that this method | the German ] is incompetent 
to deal with should be cared for by other means not requiring 
so much capability on the part of the afflicted.” 


If we may be pardoned for the use of a little slang, we will 
venture the opinion that few instances are to be met with of a 
more complete “ give-away” of one’s-self than the foregoing. 
Consistent pure oralist! in the Convention he votes and shouts 
for “la méthode orale pure,” and then submits a paper in which 
it is proposed to establish and maintain schools on the 
* French ” or “sign” method, in which it is acknowledged that 
there are certain deaf-mutes with whom the “ German ” method 
is “incompetent to deal,” and who, under it, “despite all effort 
and skill, would only be advanced toa certain attainment in 
spoken language of trifling and most uncertain value.” We 
beg to call the attention of the London Zimes to this record, 
and to suggest that if Mr. Kinsey is to be taken as a specimen 
“pure oralist,” there may be something unreliable in the decla- 
rations of that “‘representative body” “ which at Milan has 
declared for oral teaching for the deaf, and for nothing but 
oral teaching.” But we forgive Mr. Kinsey his inconsistencies, 
and gladly take him on his record, and extend to him the right 
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hand of fellowship. Far from being a “pure oralist,” he is 
plainly in favor of a “combined system ”"—a system which 
welcomes every practicable means of advancing and perfecting 
the education of ali the deaf and dumb; a system which 
approves of the establishment of schools in which the oral 
method may be employed, provided that at the same time other 
schools can be maintained for the benefit of those who are 
incapable of success in speech ; a system which is in operation 
to-day in New England, with its oral schools at Northampton, 
Boston, Portland, Providence, and Mystic; with the large and 
well-known institution at Hartford, where the sign method is 
still employed with excellent results. 

Lest some of Mr. Kinsey’s friends should think we are too 
fast in placing him where we do, we will consider for a moment, 
before passing to other matters, just how much is involved in 
his division of deaf-mutes into two classes, as quoted above. 

In this he displays more far-sightedness than we had given 
him eredit for, and we cannot but admire the discretion with 
which he leaves an open door, and by no means a narrow one, 
for the convenient exit of those with whom the “German” 
method is found to be “ incompetent to deal.” 

“Defective brain power:” most happily-chosen expression ! 
For it is applicable to imperfect or weak memory, lack of the 
imitative faculty, slowness of apprehension, nervousness, and a 
score of other conditions familiar to those who have had to do 
with deaf-mutes. ‘“ Imperfect vision,” including “ near-sighted- 
ness,” “ far-sightedness,” and other abnormal states of the visual 
organs, (common among deaf-mutes,) which would stand in the 
way of success in artificial speech, for this is an achievement of 
the eye no less than of the vocal organs. “Constitutional 
weakness ” would furnish a very considerable percentage of the 
whole number to be educated, and we drop the word “ extreme,” 
for surely a predisposition to colds, sore-throat, and catarrhal 
affections operates seriously against the attainment of speech 
by deaf-mutes. And when we add those suffering from “seri- 
ous malformation of the vocal or articulating organs,” we have 
an aggregate sufficiently large to call for not a few of the 
“French method ” schools Mr. Kinsey so wisely recommends. 

But enough has been said to show that the expressed views 
of prominent “pure oralists” in the Milan Convention are in- 
consistent with the “ declarations” for which they voted. We 
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will now endeavor to make it apparent that these declarations 
are based on unsound premises. 

Taking into account the whole body of deaf-mutes, and the 
time and money that is available for their education, it is not 
true that the method based on speech has an “incontestable 
superiority ” over that based on signs. 

And first of all, for that class with which, on the authority of 
Mr. Kinsey, the “German method is incompetent to deal,” the 
boot is quite on the other leg. As to the proportion indicated 
by this class opinions differ, but in the judgment of some of 
the ablest instructors of articulation in Europe it outnumbers 
the other with whom success in speech is practicable. 

As to the “incontestable superiority” of speech even for 
these, all depends on -the environment. Given ample funds, 
implying a large proportion of teachers, and ample time, imply- 
ing a long term of school training, the superiority of “ speech” 
is admitted. On the other hand, with a period of teaching re- 
stricted to four or five years, and funds so limited that but one 
teacher to twenty or more pupils can be allowed, then we do 
not hesitate to claim that results of greater practical value to 
the deaf-mute have been reached and will hereafter be attained 
under the method of De ]’Epée than under that of Heinicke. 

A short time since the writer met for the first time a deaf- 
mute of about forty years of age, a resident of Natick, Mass. 
He communicated with us by signs, through the use of the 
manual alphabet, and by writing. He had never learned to 
speak. 

What followed may be taken as a fair sample of this deaf- 
mute’s ability to use his vernacular, while the facts brought out 
will give some idea as to his success and pleasure in mingling 
with those who hear and speak. In presenting the following 
questions and receiving the answers writing was the sole me- 
dium of communication : 

“Were you born deaf ?” 

“Yes, sir; I was born deaf and dumb. I can hear loud 
whistle of an engine plainly.” 

“How many years were you at the Hartford Institution, and 
in what year did you leave school ?” 

“Six years. I was nine years old when I went to school; 
1847; left there in 1853. Before I went to school my mother 
learned me the finger-alphabet and many words, and also 


learned to write. Mrs. Vice-President Henry Wilson was my 
school-mate.” 
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** How have you been employed since you left school ?” 

** When I left school, farming with my brother seven years; 
left it on account of hard work. I went into a-shoe manufac- 
tory, where I have been employed eighteen years, and am still 
at work.” 

“Have you had any difficulty in earning enough to support 
yourself ?” 

“No, sir; I have not had any difficulty in earning enough to 
support myself since I left school. Now I am in very comfort- 
able circumstances, and will be able to support myself as long 
as I live. My wages in the shop are good.” 

“Have you made many friends among hearing and speaking 
people ?” 

“Yes, sir; agreat many. I enjoy associating with them very 
much. They are very good and kind to me.” 

have you conversed with these friends ?” 

“ By writing, and one and two-hand alphabet.” 

‘““How many persons have learned the finger alphabet, so as 
to be able to talk with you?” 

“A good many. Icannot count them. They enjoy talking 
with me very much. Very often they tell me what they are 
speaking with the others and what the others say.” 

“When a train of thought passes through your mind, do 
your ideas take shape in signs or in words?” 

“In words always, since that is the way in which my ideas 
are expressed.” 

That among the graduates of the deaf-mute schools of this 
country large numbers may be found who have been equally 
successful in making their way in the world, equally happy in 
their relations with hearing people, and equally correct in their 
use of language with the person just alluded to, is too well 
known to be successfully disputed. 

Now, if the person above described could have had his term 
of study extended fifty per cent., and could have acquired speech 
and lip-reading, in addition to what he secured at Hartford, he 
would, of course, have been the gainer. But with his school- 
term limited to six years, with, perhaps, only a second or third- 
rate ability to acquire speech, necessitating the devotion of the 
greater part of his time to speech alone, we do not hesitate to 
claim the “incontestable superiority,” in his case, for the method 
based on signs. And what is true in this instance will apply 
in many othors. 

We now desire to direct attention to a few glaring misstate- 
ments to be found in papers presented to the Convention by 
some of the English delegates, giving evidence of a degree of 
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ignorance or carelessness on their part which, if it is to be 
taken as an index of their general method of investigation, 
will readily account for this greatest of all blunders in ascrib- 
ing an incontestable superiority to the method of speech over 
that based on signs in the general education of the deaf. 

Towards the close of Miss Hull's paper we find the follow- 
ing: 

“When we look at the home life, the social life, and, above 
all, the religious life of the deaf, at how much greater advan- 
tage are those who can freely converse with others by speech 
and lip-reading, compared with the disciples of the sign-lan- 
guage, who must necessarily confine their intercourse within a 
circle—the limited circle-—of those who have learned the same 
mode of converse with themselves.” 

The reader of this paragraph is plainly left to infer that a 
deaf-mute, educated without speech, has no means of holding 
intercourse with his fellow-men save through the use of the lan- 
guage of signs. We beg to inform Miss Hull that deaf-mutes 
taught on the “sign method” learn to read and write; that 
they often carry on extended conversations with hearing people 
in writing ; moreover, that they have in the manual alphabet a 
means of communication easily and very frequently acquired 
by their hearing friends, which is in many particulars, and un- 
der many circumstances, a much more satisfactory medium of 
conversation than speech and lip-reading. 

In the paper presented by Mr. Ackers the following will be 
found on page 8: 

“The contrast was most marked between those taught 
under the ‘German’ system, with whom we conversed 
by word of mouth, and those who had been taught under 
the ‘French’ system, unable to converse with us who 
were unacquainted with signs and the manual alphabet, and 
whose attempts at writing were most difficult, and in many 
cases impossible to understand owing to the language of their 
country being to them a foreign language. That the language 
of their country will be ever thus, even to the most highly 
educated, will be admitted by even the staunchest supporters 
of those systems. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet acknowledged this to 
me, and said that I might mention that even one so highly 
gifted by nature and education as his own mother never, even in 
later years, could be said to have lost in her writings all ‘ deaf- 
mutisms.’” 


To those who are at all familiar with educated deaf-mutes in 
this country it will not be necessary to say anything in reply to 
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the misstatements contained in the above paragraph. But for 
the benefit of the general reader we will state that we know of 
no even moderately staunch supporter of the ‘ French’ method 
who admits that the language of their country ever remains as 
a foreign language to the most highly educated of the deaf and 
dumb taught under that method; that thousands of deaf-mutes 
in this country have a fair mastery of verbal language, though 
they remain dumb; that the writer’s mother, far from being 
“highly gifted by education,” had the misfortune to have 
reached adult years before the first school for mutes in this 
country was opened, and enjoyed only three years of instruc- 
tion ; that she, in spite of these disadvantages, gained so good 
a command of the language of her country as to be able to sus- 
tain a voluminous correspondence with members of her family 
and others, even into extreme old age, never experiencing any 
difficulty in expressing her ideas in verbal language, which, if 
not always correct, was usually so, and was certainly more free 
from errors than that of many hearing persons who have 
enjoyed far greater educational advantages than were hers. 

We venture to promise our friend Mr. Ackers, whose disin- 
terested and generous labors in the cause of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion command our warmest admiration, that on the occasion 
of his next visit to America we will place him in communication 
with educated deaf-mutes whose attainments in verbal lan- 
guage will greatly modify his present views as to the possible 
results of the “ French” method of instruction. 

In Mr. Kinsey’s paper we find the following on page 22: 

“These remarks are addressed, not at my ‘German system ’ 
brothers, but at those engaged on other methods in my mind far 
less satisfactory, and I think are not unealled for, when I re- 
member the words addressed by the head of a National College 
for the Deaf and Dumb, viz., that he ‘had felt diffident about 
conferring a degree on a young man upon his graduating who 
was not competent to construct a grammatically correct sen- 
tence in his own native language.’ ” 

We will not say that the above is an intentional misrepresen- 
tation, but we will say that it is entirely an unwarrantable 
statement. What we did “address” to Mr. Kinsey on the oc- 
casion alluded to was, that in a certain instance we hesitated to 
confer a degree on a young man who, while he had sustained 
all the examinations required for his degree, was not always 
able to use his vernacular correctly. And Mr. Kinsey does not 
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need to be informed that among the hearing and speaking 
graduates of colleges, both in England and America, there are 
to be found those who are not always faultless in their use of 
their ‘own native language.” 

Perhaps the most glaring evidence of a lack of knowledge of 
the subject with which one was attempting to deal is found in 
an utterance of the President of the Convention, the Abbe 
Tarra, whose professional reputation is that of a master of the 
sign method, which he once taught, as well as of the oral, of 
which he was the high-priest and apostle at Milan. 

He closed his oration in favor of the pure oral method as 
follows: 

“Speech is addressed to the intellect, while gestures speak 
coarsely to the senses. I used signs for many years in my re- 
ligious teaching, but decided definitely to give them up and 
adopt the pure oral system, because I became convinced that 
my pupils, instead of understanding the abstract ideas I in- 
tended to convey to them, were only placed in possession of 
grossly material images.” 

Nothing more than this is needed to stamp the Abbe Tarra, 
in the minds of accomplished instructors of the deaf under the 
sign method in this country, as a mere tyro in the use of the 
language of sigus. For every master of that language knows 
how completely it may be made to convey and clearly express 
the highest religious and moral truths and sentiments. 

The limits we have assigned ourselves in this article will not 
allow the insertion of a number of points we have in mind 
quite pertinent to the general line of thought suggested by the 
proceedings of the Convention, and we can only express the 
hope, in closing, that, in spite of the little value to be attached 
to the so-called conclusions, good results may flow from the 
meeting, in an increased interest towards deaf-mutes through- 
out Europe. And we believe that the sober second thought 
of many, even, who were carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
hour at Milan, and so were led to vote for impracticable and 
even impossible things, will deter them from attempting mani- 
fest absurdities. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES AND 


SEMI-MUTES. 


BY B. D. PETTENGILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue necessity of the formal education given to youth before 
entering upon the duties of mature life arises, in great part, 
from the fact that they live, and are in future to move, ina 
highly artificial state of society. 

The children of our day and race may be said to be born bar- 
barians in the midst of a cultivated community, and, in order 
that they may in the future take an eligible position in the 
society around them, they must be put in possession of some 
portion of the vast stores of knowledge handed down by past 
generations; they must be civilized and trained to various social 
habits and customs, and must be taught various arts, sciences, 
and handicrafts, to enable them to compete successfully with 
their compeers for the prizes of life. 

The necessity of an education for children who are born deaf 
is even greater than in the case of children who hear and speak ; 
for while the latter may possibly, without much schoo] education, 
maintain a respectable though inferior standing in the commu- 
nity, uneducated deaf-mutes, being unable to hold social com- 
munication with those around them, can hardly be considered 
as within the pale of society and civilization. 

Scholastic education has as its ultimate object the promotion 
of the scholar’s future usefulness and success in life. All train- 
ing and instruction given in schools which has this tendency 
may be pronounced good, and all attempts at education which 
tend to retard or hinder the pupil’s moral, intellectual, or social 
advancement, must be considered misdirected and evil. 

No person can be said, in the proper sense of the term, to be 
too highly educated, but his education may be wrongly directed. 
If a youth by the nature of his talents and condition in life is 
plainly destined to the reugher work of life, it is not desirable 
that his zesthetic tastes should be especially cultivated, nor that 
he should become habituated to all the refinements of polite 
society, as such an education would certainly tend to render him 
dissatisfied with his future lot, and less useful in it than he 
otherwise would be. 


The aim of the education given to youth should not be so 
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much to remove them from the condition of life in which they 
were born as to enable them better to perform the duties of the 
several stations in which Providence has placed them. It should, 
for instance, aim to aid them to become intelligent and indus- 
trious farmers, ingenious and skilful mechanics, and expert and 
energetic business men, if such are the occupations in which 
they are most likely in future to be employed. A life of useful 
toil is always honorable, and is the destiny of the larger portion 
of mankind. Any influences or processes which tend to create 
a distaste for hard work and to multiply the number of drones 
in society are to be deprecated. 

“Tt cannot be denied,” says a writer, “that the influence of 
the education given at colleges is to unfit those subjected to 
their processes and social influences for the common employ- 
ments of life. Most college graduates have no taste for bodily 
Jabor and mechanical employments, and the result of this unfit- 
ness for ordinary pursuits is often disastrous. It makes too 
many applicants for light employments, and leads too many to 
seek to gain their living by their wits rather than by hard labor. 
A great objection to sending a youth to college is, that if he 
finds himself after graduation unable to find a place for which 
his education was intended to fit him, it is then too late for him 
to learn a trade, or to fit himself for other occupations.” It is 
understood that the College at Washington has hitherto been 
very successful in procuring places for its graduates, but will 
this be the case when a deaf and dumb Bachelor of Arts ceases 
to be a novelty? Is there not danger that, as the number of 
graduates of the College multiplies, the difficulty of finding places 
for them will be increased ? 

The character and extent of the education given to any youth 
should depend greatly upon his abilities, and his probable fu- 
ture occupation and social position. The student should also 
take into consideration the probability of his finding in the 
future a place open for him in the walk of life which he has 
chosen, and, if conscious of possessing an especial aptitude for 
his prospective work, he may take encouragement from the 
fact that there are few professions or employments which do 
not still afford room for persons highly gifted and pre-eminently 
qualified for the positions which they seek. 

In this free country there are, happily, no impassable ranks 
in society, and any youth may aspire to any degree of elucation 
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and to any social position for which his talents may qualify 
him. But the aptitudes and inaptitudes of the scholar should 
be carefully considered. Every one has his genius, and his 
mission, and his peculiar sphere of successful action; and happy 
is he who knows what his powers and deficiencies are, and finds 
out, prepares himself for, and pursues the work for which 
nature designed him. 

There are certain studies which it is necessary for every 
scholar to master, whether he has a talent and taste for them 
or not; but having acquired a passable proficiency in those 
branches of learning for which he has little capacity, he should: 
if he aims at eminence, then devote himself chiefly to those 
studies and pursuits in which he is capable of excellence. 
“Every scholar” (as the maxim is) “should know a little of 
everything and a great deal of something.” He should have 
his specialty. He should not waste his time by overmuch 
attention to studies for which he has no aptitude, and in which 
he can never excel, but should spend his strength, chiefly, on 
those studies-and in those pursuits for which he has a capacity 
and predisposition by nature. To apply this principle to the 
education of congenital deaf-mutes, all must admit that litera- 
ture is the one department of learning in which it is almost 
impossible for deaf-mutes ever to arrive at distinction. They 
may, and some do, make remarkable attainments in language, 
considering that all their knowledge of it was obtained through 
the eye; but still I never knew a born deaf-mute who consid- 
ered himself, or was considered by others, as an authority on 
disputed points of idiomatic expression of the English language. 
It is evident, therefore, that a literary career is not the appro- 
priate sphere of action for congenital deaf-mutes, and that to 
aim at distinction as writers, authors, journalists, or professors 
of language is not the goal towards which, in aiming at success 
in life, they should direct their efforts. It would be wise, I 
think, after congenital deaf-mutes have attained to a fair knowl- 
edge of language and literature, for their teachers to turn their 
attention chiefly to those departments of learning in which 
deaf-mutes are competent to excel. 

In the education of the blind the study of music is made a 
specialty. Why should not the study of art take the same place 
in the education of the deaf and dumb? It is my opinion that, 
in order to confer the greatest amount of benefit possible upon 
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the deaf and dumb, their education, in all its grades, should be 
a special one, adapted to their peculiar case, and not substan- 
tially the same as is given to youth who hear and speak. The 
primary school for deaf-mutes should be mainly devoted to im- 


parting to its pupils that knowledge of language which children. 


who hear and speak obtain before going to the common school. 
It is not uncommon for friends of deaf-mute pupils who have 
only been a few months under instruction to inquire what 
branches of study the children are pursuing, and they are often 
quite surprised to receive as an answer that our efforts are 
mainly directed to giving our pupils a knowledge and use of the 
English language. The disposition to compare schools for the 
deaf and dumb with those for children who hear and speak, to 
conform them to the same pattern, and to expect precisely the 
same results from them is, I think, a fruitful source of evil to the 
cause of deaf-mute education. 

It is true that language may be taught to some extent in con- 
nection with the elementary branches of learning; but as in 
doing this the language employed is the chief consideration, it 
cannot be expected that those branches should be as scientifi- 
cally, systematically, and thoroughly taught as would otherwise 
be the case. But the progress in knowledge made by the pupils 
in the primary schools for deaf-mutes does not in general com- 
pare unfavorably with the attainments made in the public schools 
by children who hear and speak. It is not unfrequently the 
case that parents of deaf-mute pupils, before the completion of 
their primary course, withdraw their children from school on 
the plea that they are already as well educated as their hearing 
and speaking brothers and sisters, and have sufficient learning 
for all the practical purposes of their stations in life. But there 
are very few persons, I imagine, who will deny that, for some 
deaf-mutes at least, a more extensive education than is obtained 
even by a full primary course at our institutions is very de- 
sirable. 

Some thirty years since there was a general movement among 
friends of the deaf and dumb towards the promotion of a higher 
education for deaf-mutes than the existing institutions then 
afforded. Asa result of this movement, in connection with most 
of our institutions, “high classes” were formed. I have noticed 
that, in some of these institutions, these high classes have since 
been discontinued. Iam not informed as to the reason of this 
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discéntinuance, but I can readily imagine that it might not be 
to the advantage of either school that the primary and second- 
ary education should be carried on in the same establishment. 
The common schools and academies for youth who hear and 
speak are generally separate institutions, and probably it would 
be better if the same were the case in schools for the deaf and 
dumb. 

The course of study in the different high classes of the differ- 
ent institutions has been exceedingly various. In my opinion, 
the high-class or secondary education of deaf-mutes should be 
devoted to a systematic and scientific study of language and of 
the other branches already commenced at the primary school ; 
to the study of such subjects as will tend to prepare the student 
for his future employment; to the preparation of scholars for 
college; and, if any time still remains unappropriated, it may be 
given to general culture. 

The collegiate education of young men who hear and speak 
is devoted to “ culture for the sake of culture,” without regard 
to what their future employments are likely to be; but after their 
college course is completed they have professional schools to 
which they repair to fit themselves for their future pursuits. 
As deaf-mutes have no professional schools, and are not likely 
to have them established for their particulas benefit, unless this 
is done in connection with the College at Washington, it seems 
to me that the College should undertake to prepare them for 
their future vocation, either by abandoning some of the studies 
at present pursued and substituting others of a more practical 
character, or by lengthening the College term to such an extent 
as to enable it to fit its students for their prospective employ- 
ments. 

The special avenue for employment to which semi-mutes may 
and do look is to become engaged as teachers in sume of our 
institutions. If there were at the College a chair of Pedagogy, 
or of the art of instructing deaf-mutes, through which the stu- 
dents expecting to be become teachers might be thoroughly 
instructed in the best methods of instructing deaf-mutes, I see 
no reason to doubt that the business of teaching the deaf and 
dumb might, in the near future, fall mainly into the hands of 
college graduates so instructed. I see, by the proceedings of 
a late educational convention, that President McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, advocates the establishment of a professorship of Ped, 
agogy in all our colleges. 
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Congenital deaf-mutes have often made admirable teachers of 
the younger classes in our institutions for the deaf and dumb; 
but, as they must always be somewhat deficient in the knowl- 
edge of language from the manner in which they were obliged to 
acquire it, the teaching of language is not the business to which 
they are best adapted. Other things being equal, speaking 
persons and semi-mutes will always have an advantage over 
congenital deaf-mutes as teachers of language. But there are 
other spheres of action in which congenital deaf-mutes are capa- 
ble of attaining to excellence. They may become distinguished 
artists, painters, sculptors, engravers, lithographers, draughts- 
men, surveyors, and engineers; they may become ingenious 
inventors, profound mathematicians, and eminent astronomers ; 
they may be excellent business men, expert clerks, skilful me- 
chanics, scientific agriculturists, ete. It seems to me that the 
College should establish, for the benefit of congenital deaf-mutes 
at least, a professorship of the fine arts, and such other chairs 
of instruction as may be necessary to prepare them for pursuits 
in which they might attain to distinction. 

In making these suggestions in regard to the collegiate 
education of the deaf and dumb, I acknowledge to a limited 
acquaintance with the views and plans of the managers of the 
College at Washington, and also with its processes and opera- 
tions; but I feel sure, from all that I know and hear in regard 
to the College, that, as at present conducted, it is doing an ex- 
cellent work, is successfully carrying out the purpose for which 
it was established, and is an honor to the cause of American 
deaf-mute education; but there is no institution of learning 
which is not capable of some improvement, and I have taken it 
for granted that suggestions to that end will be welcomed by 
those who have charge of the College, and given such considera- 
tion as they seem to them to deserve. 


THE ART OF DRAWING AND ITS IMPORTANCE TO 
THE DEAF-MUTE.* 


BY ALBERT F. WOODBRIDGE, HALIFAX, N. 8. 


Drawine and music are kindred arts. One is peculiarly within 
the power and province of the deaf and dumb ; the other is taken 
up and appropriated by the blind. The all-important sense of 
sight is needed for the one, and the equally valuable sense of 
hearing is necessary for the other. The deaf can never become 
musicians, and it is equally impossible for the blind to become 
artists. But, while it would be folly for the one class to take 
up the subject which rightfully belongs to the other, it is true 
wisdom for each to take up its proper forte, and, if followed 
unflinchingly through its intricacies and difficulties, it will as- 
suredly lead to success, if not to fame. 

The instructors of the blind have long since recognized the 
importance of music for their pupils. It is the great mainstay 
on which they rely when their graduates enter on the struggle 
of life. The majority of blind children prefer it as a study, and 
afterwards obtain their living by it. 

While this is the case with the blind, it is a matter of regret 
that the teachers of the deaf and dumb, with a few worthy ex- 
ceptions, have so long neglected and ignored the art of drawing, 
which, in all thickly-popuiated cities where there is an immense 
variety in the manufactures, affords a ready means for a majority 
of their pupils to secure agood livelihood, and to become, instead 
of a burden to the tax-payer, a real and valuable acquisition to 
to the state or province in which they live. 

My little paper naturally divides itself into the following four 
heads : 

I.—The nature or art of drawing. 

II.—Its importance to the deaf-mute. 
III.—How to teach its elements to the deaf. 
IV.—Its adoption recommended. 


I.—THE ART OF DRAWING 


Teaches the delineation of the various objects with which we 
are surrounded, and their presentation is usually made on a flat 
surface of paper, wood, or canvas by means of black-lead, 


* Read at the Fourth Conference of American Principals, Northampton, 
1880. 
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crayon, or color. All drawing is made up of straight lines and 
curves. For convenience, it is usually divided into several sec- 
tions, as follows: 

1, Free-hand drawing, which, for distinction’s sake, may 
apply merely to drawing from the flat copy. 

2. Model drawing, which is often called drawing from the 
round, the object itself, as a bust or vase, taking the place of the 
flat copy. It is, consequently, much more difficult to the learner. 

3. Perspective, which teaches how to draw objects in nature 
as they appear to the eye. 

4. Mechanical drawing, which teaches how to draw objects 
as they really are, and not as they appear, and is generally ap- 
plied to the design and construction of machinery, ete. 

5. Geometrical drawing, which teaches the use of, and applies 
the terms used in, geometry. 

For the 3d, 4th, and 5th sections a case of mathematical in- 
struments is used, and the various lines are ruled and meas- 
ured, in contradistinction to sections 1 and 2, where the curves, 
circles, straight lines, etc., are drawn freely by the hand, no 
instrument being employed except the pencil. 

6. Light and shade, chiaro-oscuro, and colors. The first part 
of this section may be taught to some extent by means of black- 
lead pencil or chalk, but far more effectively by the use and 
principles of coloring. These are applied to the design of tex- 
tile fabrics, etc., or to sketching from nature, as in oil and water- 
color painting. 

In industrial drawing, the principles involved in the various 
sections enumerated are applied principally to the purpose of 
designs in the constructive arts, as architecture, building con- 
struction, machinery, shipbuilding, weaving, etc. 

Il.—ITS IMPORTANCE TO THE DEAF-MUTE. 


The employments which our deaf-mutes usually take up after 
passing through the course of instruction in our institutions 
are the following: teachers, missionaries, compositors, printers, 
shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, bakers, domestic servants, agri- 
cultural laborers, etc. They are debarred from entering the 
church, (except it be one for the deaf and dumb,) the army, the 
navy, and most of the respectable employments included in the 
term civil service. It is thus manifest that their choice is pain- 
fully limited to a few occupations, none of which are sinecures 
or too well:paid. Now, if we can by any means add other pro- 
fessions and trades to their small list and give them an extended 
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choice of higher and more renumerative offices, every one must 
readily admit that it will be greatly to their advantage as a class, 
and tend in a marked degree to their elevation in the social 
scale. 

If possessed of a fair knowledge of drawing, the following 
occupations would at once be opened to them in addition to the 
list already mentioned. They might become artists, designers, 
photographers, architects, draughtsmen, wood and steel engra- 
vers, lithographers, die sinkers, weavers, fresco and sign paint- 
ers, glass stainers, glass painters, china painters, chasers, 
embossers, engineers, machinists, workers in terra cotta and 
metals, bookbinders, hardware workers, electro-plate workers, 
curtain and carpet weavers, designers for jewelry and silver 
ware, glass workers, cotton printers, etc. 

Many of our educated deaf-mutes are fitted by their other 
intellectual attainments to take up far higher positions than 
those of baker, tailor, or shoemaker, and their choice would 
naturally be directed into a different channel more befitting 
their attainments and requirements if their taste and skill were 
educated and brought out by the art of using the pencil. 

The deaf-mute is specially fitted by the silence which reigns 
around him for the study of this art, and he is not a whit behind 
speaking people in the latent power and utility which he pos- 
sesses to attain that excellence which shall bring to him, as it has 
brought to others, some of the highest and most valued prizes of 
life. 

An educated eye to see the beautiful, a cultivated taste to 
appreciate it in whatever form it may arise, a light and steady 
hand to execute the desire of the mind in transferring it to can- 
vas, are not beyond the range and capacity of our deaf-mutes, 
and I feel assured that an equal proportion of our pupils could 
be taught the art of drawing satisfactorily with a much smaller 
expenditure of time than is now given to articulation. 

Drawing has been one of the subjects of study in most of the 
British institutions for many years ; in fact, a special point has 
been madé of it, experience having shown that it is a most val- 
uable adjunct in the education of the deafanddumb. The results 
are seen in the numbers of graduates who are now earning a 
good and respectable livelihood by its means as artists, design- 
ers, engravers, lithographers, bookbinders, draughtsmen, etc., 
many possessing power far above mediocrity, as evidenced by 
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the positions they hold and the value placed upon their quali- 
fications by their employers, many of whom have expressed io 
me such opinions as the following, when I have asked after old 
pupils: “Oh, yes! soand so is one of my best hands. He is a 
steady fellow and worth a half-dozen men. His very affliction is 
his safeguard against the eternal gossiping of my workmen.” 

There are numerous pupils in most institutions who show an 
aptitude for this study, some having considerable talent for it, 
and with encouragement and cultivation it would materially im- 
prove their prospects in life ; but, neglected and ignored as it 
often is, the talent lies dormant, unused, and unfruitful, and is 
equally valueless to its possessor as to those around him. 

The introduction of the study is generally hailed with delight 
by the pupils who have been grinding away for years at rather 
dry and monotonous subjects. It givesa pleasant and agreeable 
change, and relieves the ordinary and daily routine to a con- 
siderable extent. Drawing day is looked forward to with antici- 
pations of delight, and the pupils see the results of their labors in 
the specimens of work hanging around them. They have few 
enjoyments, and this opens out to them a new world, as it were, 
and is a source of thorough and never-ending pleasure. 

This is a valuable argument in its favor; and in addition to 
all this, the spark of genius, wherever it exists, will not be left 
to wither away for want of a little kindly encouragement; but 
fostered and developed, and the way being open, it will no 
doubt grow and expand until it finds its proper place and 
sphere among the monuments of man’s handiwork, creating 
for itself a career of usefulness, benefiting the world around, 
and leaving at last for those who follow a few footprints on the 
sands of time. 

I have heard it remarked that the deaf-mute is but a few 
degrees removed above the brutes, and, even after education, 
is more inclined to the animal and vicious appetites than those 
who have been blessed with the refining powers of speech and 
hearing; that their tastes naturally tend to the low and vulgar, 
and not being repressed to such an extent, or, rather, purified, 
by enlightening and edifying conversation with their fellow- 
men, they prefer mean and sensual things rather than the pure 
exercise of the intellectual faculties. Whether this be true or 
not I leave to your experience to determine; but of this I feel 
assured: a knowledge of drawing and painting will act as a 
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purifier and cleanser of the thoughts; that it will raise the 
standard of taste, and enable the possessor to appreciate the 
beautiful and true, to view with abhorrence the ugly and im- 
pure, to discard everything that vitiates and destroys; cause 
him to seek out God’s purpose in the objects that lie around 
him, feeling the power and poetry of harmony in their wondrous 
variety and arrangement, insensibly increasing the purity of his 
perceptions, raising the tone and vigor of his mind, and giving 
him pleasure in all that elevates and refines, and an utter dis- 
like and hatred for low and debasing things, and everything 
that savors of impurity. 
Ill.—HOW TO TEACH ITS ELEMENTS. 

I shall now refer briefly to my third point—how to teach the 
elements of drawing. I do not propose in this section to lay 
down infallible and inflexible rules, claiming the power to give 
every deaf-mute a good knowledge of drawing, nor that these 
form the only effective system, or that they must not undergo 
the slightest modification. What I purpose to do is merely to 
give a few hints comprising principles which have led to success 
in the past, and, by taking them as the basis of art, a foundation 
will be laid on which to build success in the future. 

Drawing is a valuable accomplishment, and a means to an 
end; but I do not ask or expect that a great deal of time should 
be devoted to the subject. One or two afternoons, or two to 
four hours, per week would be all that could be spared, and, in 
fact, all that is necessary in the first stages of the art. 

The time, of course, may be chosen to suit the arrangements 
of different institutions, but when it is selected I think it would 
be well to keep to it, and not permit other things lightly to in- 
terfere with it. 

The black-board is a most important aid in the earlier les- 
sons. I think much of it, and consider it indispensable. For 
the first lesson, draw a few parallel straight lines an inch or so 
apart, horizontally, then vertically, and in other directions; and 
let the pupils learn to draw a straight line in any given direc- 
tion with several strokes of the pencil, until they can do it with 
tolerable facility. The first attempts may be made with slate 
and pencil, or with chalk on the tablet or black-board. Then 
form simple combinations of straight lines; the fewer lines used 
and the simpler the examples the better. Spend much time on 
this part of the subject, and let the work be done thoroughly. 
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As the pupils acquire readiness in drawing straight lines 
more difficult examples may be given, as cubes, blocks, plinths, 
and the numberless combinations into which they enter, as 
chairs, books, tables, stools, boxes, frames, steps, sheds, houses, 
columns, desks, and many articles of furniture. 

The great difficulty in these examples lies in the principles 
of perspective, which are of necessity introduced. The pupil 
has an inclination to draw the sides of a cube square, as they 
really are, and not with all the lines except the vertical receding 
from the eye and converging to some extent together, as they 
appear when one corner is placed directly opposite the eye. 

Three fundamental principles of perspective must be illus- 
trated and explained: 

1st. That parallel straight lines receding from the eye, if pro- 
duced, will at length meet in a point. 

2d. That perpendicular lines, wherever they occur, should 
always be drawn vertical to the horizontal line. 

3d. That retreating ‘lines above the eye or horizontal line 
slant down, and those below it slant up. 

At this stage the solids may be put before them, and, if the 
pupils have been well grounded in the previous lessons, they 
will not find much difficulty in drawing the simpler forms. 

The drawing of curves may then be taken up, and it should 
be explained that all circles which recede from the eye form an 
ellipse, whether horizontal, as in plates, cups, tumblers, tables, 
ponds, grass-plots, etc., or vertical, as in carriage-wheels, water- 
wheels, fly-wheels, ete. 

As regards measuring, it is not well for the pupil to be al- 
lowed to take the measurement of every line he draws. His 
eye is to be trained to measure the sizes of objects. At the 
same time, it is convenient to measure the length or width of 
some particular object, or the distance of some particular line, 
‘that all objects in the picture may be in proportion toit. This 
is readily done by holding out the lead-pencil at arm’s length 
and noting down the extent of the pencil taken up, and then 
drawing the other objects or distances in proportion to the one 
known. 

Another important point is rapidity, as well as general cor- 
rectness of work. It is necessary in passing examinations in 
drawing to perform the allotted work within a limited time, 
and, in practical application, rapidity of execution becomes a 
valuable acquisition. 
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I look back with much regret to some of my studying days 
in the art schools of England. Rapidity of execution was ap- 
parently disregarded ; excellence of finish was the all-important 
point. No matter how long a drawing took you to do; time 
was immaterial; the result only was considered. Often do I 
remember, with other students, spending several months at a 
single subject, until quite wearied of it; and when done, I used 
to think what a poor affair it was after all, and that if I had 
only devoted the time which I had spent on that one drawing 
to something else how much more it would have been to my 
advantage. 

To teach drawing thoroughly, effectively, and to the greatest 
advantage, certain appliances and apparatus become necessary. 
The best examples in flat copies, casts of statuary, plastic orna- 
ment, bas-reliefs, busts, specimens of ornamental metal work, 
examples of plant life, studies from the great masters, with 
good examples of design and ornament, should form the foun- 
dation of a really good and practical art class. 

We cannot, however, hope to set up all at once in our insti- 
tutions so valuable and extensive a collection of apparatus as I 
have just enumerated; but, I would say, let every institution 
that takes up the subject of drawing do its best in the direction 
indicated. Many of the problems of life are no doubt difficult, 
and their solation at times seems quite impossible; yet how 
often does a way open out of the difficulty when least expected, 
seeming impossibilities become not only possible but feasible, 
and, in the words of the old proverb, “‘ Where there is a will 
there is often a way!” 

IV.—ITS ADOPTION RECOMMENDED. 


It should be an object with us to give our pupils every ad- 
vantage, and to fit them as far as possible to fulfil their parts 
and obligations in the battle of life that lies before them. We 
should endeavor to make their path as smooth and pleasant as 
we can, knowing that at its best, and with all the facilities of a 
good education, it will be found sufficiently bestrewn with 
thorns. 

No doubt many of our pupils will be content to take up the 
occupations of their fathers; but progress should be our aim - 
and motto, and there is no earthly reason why a son, with ca- 
pacity, should not improve the position and take a higher stand 
than his predecessor, especially if that occupation has been 
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low, drudging manual labor, paid with a mere pittance hardly 
enough to keep soul and body together, as is unfortunately too 
often the case. 

We should want our pupils to become skilled artisans, if 
nothing higher, that their presence may be a benefit to the 
community in which they live. Skilled labor will ever make its 
way and command its price; and especially will this be the case 


as the vast mineral resources of this continent are opened up . 


and developed, year by year, by manufactures of all kinds. 

For a man to become skilled in any branch of industry it is 
necessary to receive an education for it, and our institutions 
can never become complete industrial schools, giving a system- 
atic course of instruction in all the mechanical employments 
which our pupils are likely to adopt for a livelihood; yet we 
can meet this demand to some extent by teaching one or two 
trades, and still further by training our pupils in the art of 
drawing, which will enable them to take advantage of numerous 
occupations in which it is essential. 

Artistic Drawing.—My remarks have hitherto led towards 
the adoption of drawing which shall be used in the industrial 
arts. I am not, however, putting in the background, or losing 
sight of, the higher platform to which all art indirectly tends. 
Wherever a highly-cultivated taste exists, like a spark of genius 
it will work onwards and upwards day by day, and ever ap- 
proach the light. At the same time, I fully believe in the 
immense advantages which would accrue to our deaf-mutes, 
where no such talent exists, could we surround them with the 
beautiful in nature and art. 

By associating with, and living amongst, objects which have 
the power to draw forth involuntary admiration from ourselves, 
a perception of the qualities which contain that power is grad- 
ually acquired, a liking, desire, or taste for those qualities fol- 
lows, and, from an instinctive feeling to seek out and admire 
the hidden beauties of nature’s works, the mind is led a step 
further and a step higher, and, from a true appreciation of their 
beauties, to look from nature up to nature’s God. | 

In conclusion, allow me to remind you of the noble example 
set by the State of Massachusetts in respect to the subject we 
have been considering, by passing the act of 1870, which made 
drawing obligatory in the public schools; by the provisions made 
for gratuitous instruction in industrial drawing to all over 15 
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years of age; and, lastly, by the establishment of a normal art 
school for the training of teachers and masters in industrial 
drawing. 

This is a step in the right direction, and Massachusetts de- 
serves much credit for taking the lead in this matter. May the 
example be followed by every State of the Union. Let me also 
remind you of the excellent drawing class in connection with 
the Clarke Institution; all have seen it, and can judge of its 
merits. I should like to see every speaking boy and girl enjoy 
the advantages of a good training in drawing; but still more 
imperative are the claims of those whom we specially seek to 
benefit. Then let all who are attending this Conference to day 
show their appreciation of what this State has done, and what 
the Clarke Institution has done, by organizing a drawing class 
in the institutions of which they are the representatives, if none 
already exists, that every deaf-mute, irrespective of class, creed, 
or condition, may realize to the full the advantages accruing 
from a knowledge of the art of drawing. 


REFLECTIONS OF A DEAF-MUTE BEFORE 
EDUCATION. 


BY MELVILLE BALLARD, M. 8., WASHINGTON. 


[Proressor Samvuet Porter, of the National Deaf-Mute College, has an 
interesting and able article in the Princeton Review for January, 1881, en- 
titled, ‘‘Is Thought Possible Without Language? Case of a Deaf-Mute.” 
The deaf-mute referred to is Mr. Melville Ballard, of the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, and his case is described in his own words. 
Through the courtesy of the editor of the Princeton Review, we are allowed 
to publish Mr. Rallard’s narration in the Annals at the same time with its 
appearance in that periodical. Our space does not permit us to print the 
whole of Professor Porter’s paper; but we give that portion of it which is 
immediately introductory to Mr. Ballard’s sketch, and the explanatory re- 
marks with which he follows it before proceeding to the discussion of the 
main question.—Ep. ANNALS. 


* * * On the Darwinian view, [says Professor Porter, | chil- 
dren and deaf-mutes cannot be accorded the possession of any 
mental power or any form of mental action that distinguishes 
man from the brutes. (Huxley, Zwme: ch. v.) Prof. Max Miiller 
is, so far, at one with the Darwinians, in that he ranks the 
mental processes of children and deaf-mutes in the same class 
with those of the brute animals. Thus he says, in writings al- 
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ready referred to: “The uninstructed deaf and dumb, I believe, 
have never given any signs of reason, in the true sense of the 
word.” “ Brutes” are “irrational beings simply in the sense of 
devoid of forming and handling general concepts.” And, “ac- 
cording to those who have best studied the subject, it is per- 
fectly true that deaf and dumb persons, if left entirely to them- 
selves, have no concepts, except such as can be expressed by 
less perfect symbols—and it is only by being taught that they 
acquire some kind of conceptual thought and language.” 

Philosophers of the ultra-nominalist school would, of course, 
concur in relegating the mental processes of untaught deaf- 
mutes to the same category with those of the brute creation. 
Archbishop Whately expresses their views in words as follows: 

“A deaf-mute, before he has been taught a language, either 
the finger language or reading, cannot carry on a train of rea- 
soning any more thana brute. He differs, indeed, from a brute 
in possessing the mental capability of employing language; 
but he can no more make use of that capability, til] he is in pos- 
session of some system of arbitrary general signs, than a person 
born blind from cataract can make use of his capacity of seeing 
till the cataract is removed. You will find, accordingly, if you 
question a deaf-mute who has been taught language after having 
grown up, that no such thing as a train of reasoning had ever 
passed through his mind before he was taught.” (Whately: 
Lessons on Reasoning, i, viii.) 

The importance of an accurate ascertainment of the facts con- 
cerning the mind of the uninstructed deaf-mute is sufficiently 
evident. The following narrative is offered as a contribution 
for this end. The writer, Mr. Melville Ballard, has been for 
years an instructor in the Columbia Institution for Deaf-Mutes, 
at Washington, D. C., and is a graduate of the National Deaf- 
Mute College, the higher department of the same institution. 
It will be seen that he himself had, in his early years,—with no 
power of clothing his thought in any form of language,—put 
clearly before his mind the question concerning the first begin- 
ning of things; and had even come to a vague notion of a power, 
of a nature undefined, as directing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. 

The case is an extraordinary one. The only instance on 
record that makes even the faintest approach to this is given in 
an article by the late Dr. H. P. Peet, in the American Annals 
of the Deaf’ and Dumb, vol. viii, pp. 1-44, entitled “ Notions 
of the Deaf and Dumb before Instruction.” The article reports 
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the answers to a series of questions that had been proposed to 
the more advanced pupils of the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb; and to this among others: “ Did you ever try 
to reflect about the origin of the world or its inhabitants?” 
One of the replies, by a girl fifteen years old befote coming 
under instruction, was, “I tried to think, but could not do it. 
I thought the inhabitants came from the South.” Another one 
wrote, “It is impossible for me to assert whether I had ever 
tried,” ete. All the others stated that they had not, or to the best 
of their recollection had not, reflected at all upon the subject. 
The Twenty-second Annual Report of the Americar Asylum, 
(Hartford, 1838,) gives replies from pupils to a similar set of 
questions. To this one, “ Had you reasoned or thought about 
the origin of the world, or the beings and things it contains?” 
all the answers were decided negatives. 

One well-authenticated instance is as good as a hundred for 
the purpose of determining the general capacity of the human 
mind in the circumstances supposed. Mr. Ballard is known, to 
those who know him at all, as a person of more than common 
clearness of perception and accuracy and vividness of recollec- 
tion, as well as of a most scrupulous regard for truth; and has 
been especially careful to include, in this statement, nothing of 
which he was at all doubtful. There was apparently, in his 
case, a somewhat precocious development of the reflective facul- 
ties, which, though otherwise unaided, may have found a favor- 
ing circumstance in the isolation which shut him in to the com- 
pany of his own thoughts. It is to be here remembered that 
the education of deaf-mutes commences ordinarily in immature 
age—commonly nowadays at as early an age as six or eight 
years,—and it is to be considered that such glimpses of thought 
in this direction as may not improbably have been experienced 
in some instances would not be likely to be retained in the rec- 
ollection of after years. 

We are not unfrequently told by educated deaf-mutes how, 
in their early years, the more striking and inaccessible objects 
and phenomena of nature awakened their wonder and curiosity, 
and were made the subject of various fanciful explanations, not 
unlike what may have been the germs of some of the myths that 
have obtained prevalence among men unenlightened by science. 
Their notions of this sort are interesting and worthy of atten- 
tion, and are themselves evidence of a grade of intelligence quite 
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above that of the brutes. Evidence of the like import is to be 
observed in the working of the language-making faculty, which, 
with the rare exceptions of the idiotic or imbecile, is always 
exercised by uneducated mutes, to a greater or less extent, 
through the medium of gestural signs. This is nota mere fac- 
ulty of acquiring and using language: the signs are, for the 
most part, originated by themselves, are a creative product of 
their own minds, and they afford a more striking exhibition of 
innate endowment than does the mere acquisition of language 
on the part of those who hear and speak. 

It is, however, with particular reference to the question 
whether thought is possible without language that attention is 
now invited to the case of Mr. Ballard, as related in his own 
words. 


NARRATION BY MR. BALLARD. 


In consequence of the loss of my hearing in infancy,* I was 
debarred from enjoying the advantages which children in the 
full possession of their senses derive from the exercises of the 
common primary school, from the every-day talk of their school- 
fellows and playmates, and from the conversation of their pa- 
rents and other grown-up persons. 

I could convey my thoughts and feelings to my parents and 
brothers by natural signs or pantomine, and I could under- 
stand what they said to me by the same medium; our inter- 
course being, however, confined to the daily routine of home 
affairs, and hardly going beyond the circle of my own observa- 
tion. 

My mother made the attempt to teach me to articulate by 
speaking loud close to my ear, and also by making me look at 
her lips and try to repeat what she had uttered. There was 


* He became deaf at the age of less than seventeen months, in consequence 
of a fall down a flight of stairs. Those who lose hearing at so early an age 
are not found by their instructors to have any appreciable advantage over 
those deaf from birth. 

Readers interested in the questions of heredity may desire to be informed 
of the fact that Mr. Ballard comes from a family of the old Puritan stock 
of New England. His home was Fryeburg, Me. A great grandfather was 
Simon Frye, who was a lawyer and a judge of some court. Otherwise his 
ancestors, so far as he knows, have not been members of the learned pro- 
fessions.—S, P, 
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many a word of encouragement from the mother, and many an 
expression of discouragement on the part of the child; and she 
persevered, hoping against hope, in this labor of love, until I 
was five years old, when she gave it up as a hopeless task. She, 
however, renewed the attempt occasionally at different periods 
afterwards. 


There was one thing to which she ever adhered in our rela- 
tions as mother and child. That was her endeavor for the 
moulding of my character. She did not indulge me in anything 
on account of my privation. She did not suffer my misfortune 
to lead her to surrender her judgment to the fondness of her 
affection. She taught me to treat my brothers and sisters just 
as they were to treat me, and especially to respect their property 
in the playthings which belonged to them. An uncle of mine 
remonstrated with her in my behalf, saying that my brothers 
would be willing to gratify my humor. She answered him that 
she did not wish to have me grow up in the belief that I was a 
person different from others, having claims superior to theirs. 

My father adopted a course which he thought would, in some 
measure, compensate me for the loss of my hearing. It was that 
of taking me with him, when business required him to ride 
abroad ; and he took me more frequently than he did my broth- 
ers, giving, as the reason for his apparent partiality, that they 
could acquire information through the ear, while I depended 
solely upon my eye for acquaintance with affairs of the outside 
world. He believed that observation would help to develop my 
faculties, and he also wished to see me deriving pleasure from 
some source. 

I have a vivid recollection of the delight I felt in watching 
the different scenes we passed through, observing the various 
phases of nature, both animate and inanimate; though we did 
not, owing to my infirmity, engage in conversation. It was 
during those delightful rides, some two or three years before my 
initiation into the rudiments of written language, that I began 
to ask myself the question: How came the world into being ? 
When this question occurred to my mind, I set myself to think- 
ing it over a long time. My curiosity was awakened as to what 
was the origin of human life in its first appearance upon the 
earth, and of vegetable life as well, and also the cause of the 
existence of the earth, sun, moon, and stars. 

I remember at one time when my eye fell upon a very large 
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old stump which we happened to pass in one of our rides, I 
asked myself, “Is it possible that the first man that ever came 
into the world rose out of that stump? But that.stump is only 
a remnant of a once noble magnificent tree, and how came that 
tree? Why, it came only by beginning to grow out of the 
ground just like those little trees now coming up.” And I dis- 
missed from my mind, as an absurd idea, the connection between 
the origin of man and a decaying old stump. 

For my knowledge of the motives of my parents in their 
treatment of me during my childhood, I am indebted to a long 
recital, given by my mother about five years ago, of incidents 
of my early life and the details connected therewith. 

I have no recollection of what it was that first suggested to 
me the question as to the origin of things. I had before this 
time gained ideas of the descent from parent to child, of the 
propagation of animals, and of the production of plants from 
seeds. The question that occurred to my mind was: whence 
came the first man, the first animal, and the first plant, at the 
remotest distance of time, before which there was no man, no 
animal, no plant; since I knew they all had a beginning and 
an end. 

It is impossible to state the exact order in which these differ- 
ent questions arose, 7. ¢., about men, animals, plants, the earth, 
sun, moon, etc. The lower animals did not receive so much 
thought as was bestowed upon man and the earth; perhaps be- 
cause I put man and beast in the same class, since I believed 
that man would be annihilated and there was no resurrection 
beyond the grave,—though I am now told by my mother that, 
in answer to my question, in the case of a deceased uncle who 
looked to me like a person in sleep, she had tried to make me 
understand that he would awake in the far future. It was my 
belief that man and beast derived their being from the same 
source, and were to be laid down in the dust in a state of anni- 
hilation. Considering the brute animal as of secondary impor- 
tance, and allied to man on a lower level, man and the earth 
were the two things on which my mind dwelled most. 

I think I was five years old when I began to understand the 
descent from parent to child and the propagation of animals. 
I was nearly eleven years old when I entered the Institution 
where I was educated ; and I remember distinctly that it was at 
least two years before this time that I began to ask myself the 
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question as to the origin of the universe. My age was then 
about eight, not over nine years. 

Of the form of the earth I had no idea in my childhood, 
except that, from a look at a map of the hemispheres, I inferred 
there were two immense discs of matter lying near eaclr other. 
I also believed the sun and moon to be two round, flat plates 
of illuminating matter; and for those luminaries I entertained 
a sort of reverence on account of their power of lighting and 
heating the earth. I thought from their coming up and going 
down, travelling across the sky in so regular a manner, that 
there must be a certain something having power to govern their 
course. I believed the sun went into a hole at the west and 
came out of another at the east, travelling through a great tube 
in the earth, describing the same curve as it seemed to describe 
in the sky. The stars seemed to me to be tiny lights studded 
in the sky. 

The source from which the universe came was the question 
about which my mind revolved in a vain struggle to grasp it, 
or rather to fight the way up to attain to a satisfactory answer. 
When I had occupied myself with this subject a considerable 
time, I perceived that it was a matter much greater than my 
mind could comprehend; and I remember well that I became 
so appalled at its mystery and so bewildered at my inability to 
grapple with it that I laid the subject aside and out of my mind, 
glad to escape being, as it were, drawn into a vortex of inex- 
tricable confusion. Though I felt relieved at this escape, yet I 
could not resist the desire to know the truth; and I returned 
to the subject ; but as before, I left it, after thinking it over for 
some time. In this state of perplexity, I hoped all the time to 
get at the truth, still believing that, the more I gave thought 
to the subject, the more my mind would penetrate the mystery. 
Thus I was tossed like a shuttlecock, returning to the subject 
and recoiling from it, till I came to school. 

I remember that my mother once told me about a being up 
above, pointing her finger towards the sky and with a solemn 
look on her countenance. I do not recall the circumstance 
which led to this communication. When she mentioned the 
mysterious being up in the sky, I was eager to take hold of the 
subject, and plied her with questions concerning the form and 
appearance of this unknown being, asking if it was the sun, 
moon, or one of the stars. I knew she meant that there was a 
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living one somewhere up in the sky; but when I realized that 
she could not answer my questions, I gave it up in despair, 
feeling sorrowful that I could not obtain a definite idea of the 
mysterious living one up in the sky. 

One day, while we were haying in a field, there was.a series 
of heavy thunder-claps. I asked one of my brothers where they 
came from. He pointed to the sky and made a zigzag motion 
with his finger, signifying lightning. I imagined there was a 
great man somewhere in the blue vault, who made a loud noise 
with his voice out of it; and each time I heard * a thunder-clap 
I was frightened, and looked up at the sky, fearing he was speak- 
ing a threatening word. 

In the year after my admission into the school for deaf- 
mutes, at Hartford, Conn., I learned a few sentences every 
Sunday, such as “God is great,” “God is wise,” “God is strong,” 
“ God is kind,” etc., and though I studied those simple words, 
I never acquired any idea of God as the Creator. I attended 
the chapel services, but they were almost unintelligible, owing 
to my imperfect knowledge of the sign-language as employed in 
the Institution. The second year I had a small catechism con- 
taining a series of questions and answers. The first question 
was, “ Who made this watch?” Answer: “A man made it.” 
Second question: “‘ Who made that house?” Answer: “Some 
men built it.” Third question: “Who made the sun?” An- 
swer: “God created the sun, moon, and stars.” Fourth ques- 
tion: “Who made the earth?” Answer: “God created the 
earth, sea, trees, grass, and vegetables.” 

This method of proceeding from the lower stages of intelli- 
gent construction to the act of creation began to clear away, in 
my mind, the mystery of the origin of the universe. I was now 
able to understand well the sign-language used by my instruc- 
tors in their explanations. While the creation of the heavens and 
the earth was being related to us, the Creator was described as 
a great invisible spirit, seeing and knowing all things, and at 
whose creative word the world sprang into existence. As this 
truth was dawning on my mind, I felt a sensation of awe at the 
magnitude of the work done by the one ruling mind. From 


*Not literally heard, of course. Deaf-mutes are quick to perceive shocks 
and jars that can be felt, even when so slight as to be unnoticed by those 
who can hear.—S. P. 
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the uncertain perplexing round of speculation in which I had 
been groping back and back through the dark depths of time, 
seeking to discover the origin of the universe, I found myself 
translated into a world of light, wherein my mind was set at 
rest on this great question; and I felt as though I had become 
anew being. This revelation of the truth seemed to give a new 
dignity to everything, as deriving its existence from an almighty 
and wise Creator; and it seemed to elevate the world to a higher 
and more honorable place. 

It may be said, and perhaps to my reproach, that my inquir- 
ing disposition ought to have been satisfied. It was not so; 
for when I had learned of the creation of the universe by the 
one great ruling spirit, I began to ask myself whence came the 
Creator, and set myself to inquiring after his nature and origin. 
While I revolve this question, I ask myself: ‘Shall we ever 
know the nature of God and comprehend his infinity after we 
enter his kingdom?” And would it not be better for us to say 
with the patriarch of old, “‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God?” 

[Professor Porter continues :] 

That there may be no uncertainty as to how far Mr. Ballard 
may have been aided by signs in his early mental processes, I 
will add some facts obtained from him by personal inquiry. 
There were two brothers, of an age not far from his own, with 
whom he was accustomed to communicate freely by signs, as 
well as with his mother and sisters, and to some extent his 
father. A considerable vocabularly of signs, determinate and 
fixed in form, while retaining the natural significance of their 
origin, had by degrees grown up and become together with 
purely natural pantomime the established means of communi- 
cation. Thus, there were signs, not only for the more common 
actions of men and animals, but for most of the surrounding 
objects, animate and inanimate; the signs for objects were de- 


- rived, for the most part, from some characteristic peculiarity 


of action and movement, or from some feature pertaining to the 
shape and figure of the object. The signs for actions, as well 
as for objects, were specific rather than generic; thus, there 
was no general sign for kill, or for make. Qualities were indi. 
cated, so far as they could be, by significant action; color, by 
pointing to some object—to the shirt-bosom, ordinarily, for 
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white. Number of days was so many sleeps; years were winters, 
described by the snow falling and accumulating and then wasting 
away. Years of age were marked as stages of growth, or of 
inorease of stature. There were, however, no specific signs by 
which time future was distinguished from time past, the cireum- 
stances of the case being, ordinarily, the only means of indica- 
tion. The occasion for noting periods and points of time would 
commonly have reference to the future. There were no signs 
for past or future time. 

One or two incidehts which Mr. Ballard relates will serve 
the present purpose better than any general statements. His 
brother once told him of an occurrence which he had just read 
the account of, from a newspaper, to others of the family. A 
man, while out hunting, discovered a squirrel and was prepar- 
ing to fire at it, when the dog, in his excited caperings, struck 
the trigger of the gun, and the man was killed. Young Ballard 
understands the story perfectly, and soon after tries to make 
it known by signs to the boys of the neighboring school, but 
without success; he then runs home, and brings the paper and 
shows them the paragraph, having asked his mother to point 
out and mark it. Again: his mother conveyed to him the idea 
that he was to go from home to a distant place for instruction 
in school, also of his return, (for the vacation,) after the follow- 
ing fashion:—You go far yonder; ride day night; read-book ; 
write; write fold [as a letter;] I unfold read glad; snow [fal- 
ling flakes cold white] piled-up [hand gradually raised from 
near the ground] waste-away [hand gradually lowered,—that is 
to say, after one winter] you come-back glad. 

That the train of thought pursued by Mr. Ballard in his boy- 
hood, as he relates, was not dependent on the aid of signs of 
any kind, verbal or not verbal, is evident, not only from the 
scantiness of his vocabulary of signs, but from the fact that he 
did not make his thought the subject of communication with 
any one, and that the endeavors of his mother to give him some 
ideas of the Supreme Being and of a life beyond the grave were 
an entire failure. 

It is clear that the mental processes he describes were of a 
high order of conceptual thought. They involved the posses- 
sion and the handling of general notions,—notions, not only of — 
men and animals, but of things as related by succession in a 
series, and of time as past, and of things as beginning and ceas- 
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ing to exist. The attributes thus involved were distinctly and 
definitely apprehended. 

The idea of a series of events or things running back indefi- 
nitely belongs clearly to thought of the higher order. It em- 
braces in one view an indefinite number of particulars. The 
members of the series are not, and cannot be for the most part, 
represented individually and severally; but are apprehended 
merely as things similar to the small portion that are known 
and represented individually. They are apprehended also as 
having individual differences that are specifically unknown. 
There is in this way brought into exercise what we may call the 
compendious mode of thought: and this it is which distin- 
guishes the higher from the lower operations of the intellect ; 
and it obviously surpasses the capacity of the brutes. * * * 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE MILAN CONVENTION. 
BY JAMES DENISON, M. A., WASHINGTON. 


On entering for the first time the hall where the International 
Convention of Instructors of Deaf-Mutes was holding its ses- 
sions, I found it difficult to overcome the impression that I had 
stumbled ipto the wrong place. Might I not be intruding— 
such was my thought for a moment—upon a solemn ecclesiasti- 
cal convocation, discussing points of doctrine or church polity, 
concerning which laymen have neither voice nor vote? Every- 
where the eye fell upon shaven crowns and black cassocks. The 
seats in the body of the hall were packed with a black mass of 
priests, sitting in grave silence, their smoothly-shaved faces ex- 
pressive of decorous attention. On the raised platform in front 
presided the Abbe Tarra, in the garb of his religious order, 
flanked on either side by individuals in the same priestly dress, 
while to the left appeared a row of dark-robed, white-hooded 
nuns. So unexpected and decided was the impression made by 
this aspect of the Convention that it was only afterward that I 
was able to observe that there were others besides priests par- 
ticipating in its proceedings; that probably as many as one- 
fourth of its members were not clad in sacerdotal uniforms. 

Evidently the Roman Catholic Church, through its ministers 
and religious orders, maintains as close and as constant a su- 
pervision over the education of the deaf as over that of the 
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hearing and speaking. It is plain, also, that most, if not all, of 
these ecclesiastics bring to their labors a zeal and a self-devo- 
tion that many who do not agree with them in religious matters 
would honor themselves by imitating. Unhampered by family 
ties or cares, unhindered by the necessity of amassing a com- 
petency, undisturbed by the calls of worldly ambition, they are 
able, if they choose, to devote themselves to their charges as 
none others can. That the majority of them do so choose seems 
to be the fact; yet what is surprising, when one considers the 
advantages and opportunities that surround them, is not that 
they have accomplished so much, but that they have not accom- 
plished more. 

Especially does this seem true of those among them who have 
used the French method, or the sign-language, as their medium 
of instruction. Their signs, so far as I could judge, seemed 
crude and inadequate in comparison with those we use in our 
American schools. Theirs lacked grace, finish, expression. 
They had an abundance of gestures which would bring mate- 
rial images before the pupil’s mental eye, but few that would 
carry him into the higher realms of thought. Those speakers 
at the Convention who argued in favor of the oral method of 
instructing deaf-mutes dwelt persistently, and, as far as con- 
cerned this class of individuals among. their hearers, with evi- 
dent effect, upon the unsuitableness, not to say injuriousness, of 
signs as a means for conveying moral and intellectual ideas of 
an elevated kind. Amid the concurring applause of a majority 
of his hearers, the Abbe Tarra stated as an undisputed fact the 
impossibility of conveying by signs any idea of the Divine 
Being but ideas gross, material, and untrue. But the gesture 
which he made in illustration was the unmeaning, if not mislead- 
ing one, of pointing with the index finger to the ceiling. Had 
he asked Dr. Peet or either of the Gallaudets present to make 
the appropriate sign, not all his eloquence and enthusiasm 
would have availed to make his argument 6n this point a for- 
cible one. On other occasions the gestures he employed to 
show the inferiority of signs in plainness and precision were 
only too well calculated to emphasize his remarks. It is pos- 
sible that he intentionally indulged in travesty or caricature ; 
but it is much more probable that he furnishes in himself an 
illustration of the fact I have mentioned—that European teach- 
ers are very much our inferiors in scientific sign-making. If 
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the latter supposition be the correct one, Italian, and conse- 
quently familiar with gestures though he be, and also probably 
using them with the injudicious and needless frequency too 
many of us teachers do, his ill-suecess in the use of signs with 
his pupils, about which he had so much to say, is easily ex- 
plained, and the disfavor with which he now regards them is 
partly accounted for. Partly, I say, for the great and really 
remarkable success which has attended his efforts to teach artic- 
ulation to the deaf-mute might: naturally lead him to look with 
decided disfavor upon any other method, whether he had given 
it a trial or not. ‘ 

In thus characterizing his success, I do not imply that it is 
greater or more remarkable of its kind than that attained in our 
American schools with the sign method, for it is, in my judg- 
ment, a success of a less uniform and more desultory sort. 

In certain respects the Italians, employing the oral method, 
possess exceptional advantages. Their classes are small, and 
the number of teachers large. It is understood that there is an 
instructor for every six or eight pupils. I was assured by one 
of the lady teachers that in the Royal Institution at Milan the 
average was hardly more than three pupils to a teacher, and she 
thought that this fact partly accounted for the unusual success 
attained. Their language itself, as all admit, is admirably cal- 
culated to aid their efforts. The extreme mobility and expres- 
siveness of the Italian countenance affords incalculable assist- 
ance. Then the gestures which the Italian habitually and often 
unconsciously uses while speaking would frequently suffice to 
express his ideas without employing the voice. The Italians 
are born sign-makers. Their English may be worthless, their 
German impossible to understand, and their French untrans- 
latable, but their signs make amends for all; there is no mis- 
taking what an Italian means when he makes signs. Repeat- 
edly in Italy I found that, where my knowledge of English or 
French was of no avail, the sign-language would answer every 
necessary purpose. I discovered that Italians, whether peasants, 
shopkeepers, hotel employés, or railway officials, were quick, 
when addressed in signs, to appreciate the remark made, and 
prompt to respond in the same language. I recall, as I write, 
along and interesting conversation with a chance travelling 
companion while passing through the Mont Cenis tunnel in a 
railway train, in which we touched upon almost every subject 
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likely to form a topic of conversation between two travellers, 
and he gave me a surprising amount of valuable and exact in- 
formation about the tunnel itself, and about countries and cities 
he had visited in the course of his journeyings as a commercial 
traveller. Signs were our sole medium of communication, but 
they sufficed. I believe that a person conversant with signs 
could, if he chose, travel from one end of Italy to the other 
without having recourse to speech or writing, and that he would 
probably not meet with half the mishaps and misunderstandings 
that ordinarily befall the foreigner in that country. 

It was said again and again by the advocates of the oral 
method at Milan that they excluded from the school-room all 
gestures but such as were in common use by speaking people. 
It will easily be seen that when the Italian teacher makes this 
exception he makes a very comprehensive one; in fact, he opens 
the door for the admission of the whole vocabulary of gestures 
which the Italians employ, and which is hardly, if at all, less 
extensive than that used by many deaf-mutes. 

Certainly, under such circumstances, it does not seem alto- 
gether reasonable for the countrymen of the Abbe Tarra to 
ascribe all of whatever success they have met with in educating 
the deaf and dumb to articulation alone! : 

That their pupils out of school hours use signs to a greater 
or less degree I know from personal observation. During the 
week of the Convention a series of exhibitions of the pupils of 

- the two Milan schools was given in the interest of the “pure 
oral method.” While the exhibitions were progressing I used 
to observe little groups of pupils gathered outside of the class- 
room, probably awaiting their turn to be exhibited. They 
would talk together with gestures that, though animated, 
seemed to me more forcible than elegant, interspersed with 
attempts at speech and lip-reading. . Two or three times a 
group, noticing the intentness with which I was watching their 
conversation, abruptly suspended. the sign-making part of it, 
probably recognizing in the spectator a member of that august 
Convention upon whom their instructors desired to make cer- 
tain impressions. Some time afterward, upon approaching one 
of these groups, I inquired in signs whether they ever used 
gestures themselves. The response was a blank, mystified 
look on each face, and then a general shaking of heads. But 
when I reminded them of what I had just observed, they 
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pleaded guilty, with a propitiatory smile, to having partaken of 
the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge; and then we had 
some minutes of pleasant conversation. Possibly, they may 
have at first either failed to understand my question or may have 
put a wrong construction upon it. Now, it may not be fair for 
one to infer that, since signs were so much used outside of the 
school-room, they might not be entirely unknown inside; but it 
is difficult to refrain from making such an inference. 

These exhibitions, among which I include the theatrical per- 
formance given by the pupils of the Royal Institution, in which 
speech was used throughout, intensified the enthusiasm of the 
advocates of “da parole,” and excited the admiration and wonder 
of the non-professional portion of the audiences. But if they 
fell short of reaching the desired measure of success in their 
main object—which was to convince all persons professionally 
engaged in the instruction of deaf-mutes of the incontestable 
superiority of the oral method over all other methods or sys- 
tems—one reason was that there remained until the last mo- 
ment in the minds of some of the more observant and expe- 
rienced instructors present an uncertainty, amounting often to 
a positive lack of confidence, whether everything was exactly 
what it seemed or was represented to be. There was evidence 
of long previous preparation, of severe drilling and personal 
management, to produce the most striking effect. There was 
an apparently studied absence of definite and all-important 
special information, as each case came up for exhibition. At 
the dramatic exhibition the greatest applause of the evening 
was awarded to pupils who—my neighbors, themselves Italians 
and articulation-teachers, informed me—were not congenitally 
deaf, and who had most probably mastered speech before enter- 
ing the Institution. Would not it have been fairer, not to say 
wiser, to have brought forward for such purposes only those 
for whom articulation-instruction had done everything, and pre- 
vious ability to hear had done nothing ? 

There was an abundance of material of the right sort in the 
Institutions of Milan; and, outside of them, some really surpris- 
ing instances of success reached through the oral method came 
under my observation. I met a young man who was so expert 
at lip-reading, and whose voice was of such flexibility and ex- 
cellence, that one might converse with him for a long time be- 
fore discovering that he was totally deaf. He told me that in 
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‘his occupation, which was that of a photographer, he never had 
to resort to writing ; indeed, I doubt whether he ever does re- 
sort to it for colloquial purposes. He made a point of being 
present at the sessions of the Convention, where his skill in lip- 
reading enabled him to understand the proceedings when Ital- 
ian was spoken. I noticed him one day the centre of a circle 
of eager talkers, asking and answering questions d@ la parole 
with a rapidity inconceivable in one so deaf. Born deaf, ap to 
the age of ten he could not speak a word. He had been under 
instruction ten years at the Abbe Tarra’s’ school. In intelli- 
gence and general information he seemed the peer of any one. 
It was, however, a suggestive fact to me that I usually found 
at his side, apparently his favorite associate, a deaf-mute, equally 
intelligent, who had passed through the same course of instruc- 
tion, but who used signs or writing almost entirely, because he 
found his voice useless for conversational purposes, and him- 
self a failure as a lip-reader. 

At another time I observed a party of four approach a fiacre 
at the door of the Hotel Pozzo. One of this party I recognized 
as a graduate of one of the Italian schools. He led his com- 
panions up to the carriage, seated them inside, spoke to the 
driver, apparently concerning the route and charges, gave the 
order to start, and, as the vehicle disappeared, he was in busy 
converse with his three companions. So completely did he as- 
similate his actions and manner to those of the other persons 
that it seemed utterly incredible that he was obliged to use the 
eye where they used the ear. I saw him frequently afterward ; 
he always employed the voice or the eye—never making signs; 
and practically conducted himself in all respects as if he could 
hear as well as anybody, and, I may add, as if he were as good 
as anybody. 

There was much to interest one in the Convention. The 
speakers were generally animated, earnest, forcible, and fre- 
quently eloquent. If any one prosed, even though his senti- 
ments harmonized with those entertained by the majority, he 
was silenced without overmuch ceremony. Monsieur Magnat, of 
Paris, who had taken the precaution to print a volume with dis- 
sertations on the questions before the Convention, expecting 
that the members would hear him read it through in admiring 
silence, was summarily voted back into his seat, which he took 
with a countenance expressive of the utmost indignation, and 
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muttering threats of retaliation. The managers of the Conven- 
tion seemed resolved that, whatever might be said of the Interna- 
tional Congress, the heinous crime of being dull should never 
be charged against it. It is true that it was a one-sided affair ; 
that the advocates of the oral method had from the first almost 
everything in their own way; but it was not on their part 
altogether a triumph of brute force. Their most able, most 
energetic, most eloquent men were there. The Abbe Tarra was 
was a host in himself; enthusiastic, magnetic, eloquent; con- 
stantly on his feet to plead for his favorite system ; forever ready 
to interpose his official shield as the president of the Conven- 
tion against all adverse thrusts. The completeness with which 
he identified himself with its aims and mechanism suggested to 
some one the appropriateness of renaming the Milan meeting 
the Jn-Tarra-national Convention. President Tarra had an 
able coadjutor in the French secretary, the Abbe Guerin, of 
Bordeaux, whose dark and melancholy eyes, noble face, and im- 
posing presence charmed the eye only less than the smootlly- 
flowing, persuasive periods proceeding from his lips captivated 
the ear, beguiling where they did not convince. Then there 
was Hugentobler, of Lyons, who, though he said comparatively 
little, aiways made that little tell. Worthy of mention in this 
connection, too, was the Abbe Balestra, aptly toasted at one of 
our dinners as the “ Knight Errant of Za Parole,” the lance 
of whose brilliant, if erratic, eloquence was always at the service 
of his inamorata. I was impressed, also, by the added weight 
which the cause of articulation gained from the steady and 
earnest countenance given by such supporters as Mr. and Mrs. 
St. John Ackers, who have wealth and high social standing. 
This may be a proper place to make some mention of the 
French Brothers of St. Gabriel. They numbered eighteen at 
the Convention, were always on hand, and watched the proceed- 
ings with close and anxious attention. They had as a religious 
body, I understand, devoted themselves to the instruction of 
deaf-mutes, making use of the old French or sign method. Their 
faces were expressive of kindness and benevolence. Many of the 
signs they used were those which Gallaudet and Clere origin- 
ally imported from France, and my familiarity with these signs, 
and the fact of my being an American, proved a passport to 
their favor and an incentive to sociability. I gathered that they 
were dissatisfied with the partiality shown to the oral system 
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by the Convention as an official body, and that their views on 
education were in accord with those expressed by Messrs. Gal- 
laudet and Peet. The fact of Italian being made the language 
of the Convention, instead of French as they had been led to 
expect, placed them, as one of their number told me, at a great 
disadvantage in any endeavor to defend their system and its 
principles, but before the final adjournment it was their inten- 
tion to speak out with no uncertain sound. So it was, at last, 
with eager interest that I saw a white-haired brother, with a 
thin, classic face, wasted from midnight vigils or over-much fast- 
ing, rise from the group of St. Gabriels, and proceed to the plat- 
form. My surprise, however, was extreme when I understood 
that his speech was a recantation of the errors of the French 
system, and an unreserved acknowledgment of the superiority 
of the Italian. I could see that he was not accorded the unani- 
mous concurrence of the others of the St. Gabriel brothers; 
but no one spoke. It is possible that their etiquette enjoined 
silence on account of his superior age and his possibly higher 
rank. The eloquence of the articulationists, and the results they 
exhibited, must have seemed more astonishing and convincing 
to him than they seemed to us transatlantics. I cannot other- 
wise account for so radical and unexpected a change of opinion 
in the face of life-long experience and observation. 

There were times, however, when the members of the Con- 
vention wearied of the unceasing presentation of the arguments 
proving, or attempting to prove, the incontestable superiority 
of la parole, and I thought they welcomed with a sigh of 
relief the reading in French by President Gallaudet of his 
paper on Collegiate Education and the National Deaf-Mute 
College. They gave it their undivided and appreciative atten- 
tion, and at its close there was a hearty round of applause and 
a vote of thanks. 

In bringing this article to a close, I desire to say to those 
who have taken the trouble to read it that its writer perceives 
as well as they that he fails to take a clearly defined position 
in relation to the two apparently antagonistic methods or sys- 
tems of articulation and sign-making. This arises from the fact 
that he thinks that he observes on each side points of superior- 
ity as well as of inferiority. Had his observations been limited 
to one side only, his opinions might not have been any more 
correct, but they would certainly have been more decided and 
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have been insisted upon with more positiveness. But, as 
Arthur Help says: “ Knowledge brings doubts, exceptions, and 
limitations, which, though occasionally some aids to truth, are 
all hindrances to vigorous statement.” 

In truth, though he suspects that too mueh was claimed for 
articulation at Milan, he knows that in America it has not had 
fair play until very lately. The gesture language possesses 
unequalled advantages in the chapel and the lecture-room ; but 
is not its place in the school-room a subordinate one? Cer- 
tainly it should not be allowed to usurp the place of dactylol. 
ogy and written language. In too many of our American 
school-rooms it is used incessantly and unnecessarily. Valuable 
time and precious opportunities of forming in the pupil a cor- 
rect notion and use of good language are thrown away. Deaf- 
mutes have been appointed to the position of teachers when 
their sole qualification was that they were graceful sign-makers. 
Speaking teachers have been paid in proportion to their greater 
or less command of signs, and not according to the excellence 
of their work in the school-room. 

Until President Gallandet’s report of his visit to the Euro- 
pean articulation schools in 1867 was published, the idea of 
teaching the deaf to speak met scant encouragement in most of 
our American institutions. Arguments in favor of such instrue- 
tion were derided and combatted. The old way was not simply 
the best way: it was the only way. New teachers and new 
heads of institutions had to tread in the footsteps of their pre- 
decessors. They had to swear fealty to the traditions of the 
old régime, or all hope of entering the sacred precincts was 
denied them. Introduced as a temporary aid in the acquisi- 
tion of written language, to be discarded when no longer 
needed, the office of signs in the mechanism and economy of 
instruction has been magnified and its place aggrandized until 
the servant of the system, overgrown and unwieldy, has become 
the system itself, and, such as it is, with the advantages of 
priority of place, has had to be embraced by whoever de- 
sired to teach deaf-mutes how to use the language of their 
country. One is reminded of the story Longfellow tells in 
Hyperion of the watchman’s wife in the tower of Warblingen, 
who grew to such a size that she could not get down the nar- 
row staircase, and when her husband died his successor was 
forced to marry the fat widow in the tower. 
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When we relegate signs to the subordinate place to which they 
properly belong, and give the manual alphabet and written lan- 
guage the prominence and consequence to which they are en- 
titled, we can expect better and more satisfactory results; and 
those who adhere to different methods or systems will find less 
to criticize in ours than they now do, while they will be obliged, 
in comparing it with the pure oral method, to admit—what we 
believe to be true—that it is superior in that it can be made 
successfully applicable in the education of a// deaf-mutes, to 
the exclusion of none. 


ARTICULATION TEACHING IN ITALY.—I. 
BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK. 


In all the accounts of the Milan Convention that I have seen 
so far, mention is made of the remarkable results obtained in 
the Italian schools for deaf-mutes by means of the oral method. 
An article which the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the New York Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb, and one of the American 
representatives at the Convention, published in the New York 
Observer, contains the following : 


“The results are most gratifying, manifested not only in oral 
speech, but also in the demeanor and bearing of the youth, 
their lively interest in matters outside of their circle of deaf- 
mute associates, their intelligent comprehension of the language 
and thoughts of others, and their ability to take some fair place 
among their hearing and speaking fellow-men.” 


Speaking of the annual examination of the pupils of the Royal 
School at Milan, which he and the other members of the Con- 
vention witnessed, Dr. Stoddard says: 


“The little ones were asked by their teachers a variety of 
questions. All these were oral questions, and the children read 
the lips with great accuracy and rapidity. Their answers were 
always intelligible, and were given promptly and pleasantly. 
No signs of any kind were used, and none are allowed in in- 
struction and conversation, and the children talked orally with 
each other, with the members of the Council, and made pretty 
little impromptu speeches to the audience. It is said that the 
Italian language is peculiarly adapted to this vocalization, and 
the results are certainly marvellous, and show what personal in- 
struction and continuous training can do even for the dumb.” 
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The Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet wrote in one of his letters 
from Milan: 

“The Italian teachers have shown us some wonderful results 
here in this school, but they have comparatively few pupils and 
a much easier language to pronounce than ours.” 

Dr. I. L. Peet and Dr. E. M. Gallaudet are also reported to 
have expressed favorable opinions of the Italian schools. 

All these gentlemen certainly are competent judges of the re- 
sults of any of the existing systems of deaf-mute education, and, 
since they have always identified themselves with the method 
which is opposed to articulation as a means of instruction, there 
is no reasonable ground for supposing that they saw things in 
too bright a light. If they speak in glowing terms of the merits 
of the oral method as it is pursued in Italy, we may take it for 
granted that the results obtained by our Italian co-laborers 
must be truly marvellous. If there were any defects in the sys- 
tem, these gentlemen would not have been slow in discovering 
them, nor would they have hesitated to speak about them. It 
is of importance to observe that their approbation is general 
and unqualified ; none of their reports containing the least in- 
timation that only a portion of the Italian deaf-mutes—namely, 
the semi-mutes, semi-deaf, and a few bright congenital mutes— 
learn to articulate well, and master their language. Had this 
been the case, it is not likely that those able critics would have 
overlooked the fact. Therefore we may feel certain that all the 
pupils of the institutions which were visited showed very grati- 
fying results. 

I dare say that most of the readers of the Annals are aware 
that European schools for the deaf have on several previous oc- 
casions been visited and critically examined by prominent Amer- 
ican instructors. For the convenience of those few who may 
not be familiar with the facts, I will here briefly reiterate that 
Prof. George E. Day, formerly of the New York Institution, 
and Lewis Weld, then principal of the Hartford Asylum, made 
an extended tour through Europe for that purpose in the year 
1844; the late Dr. Harvey P. Peet, in 1851 and 1852; and Dr. 
E. M. Gallaudet, in 1867. In 1859, Prof. Day made a second 
tour of inspection of several prominent articulating schools in 
Europe. The reports of these visits show that the results of 
articulation teaching which these gentlemen observed were not 
satisfactory to them. Hence they accorded a decided superior 
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ity to the American system for the great mass of deaf-mutes, at 
the same time recommending that the labial method should be 
used with that portion of our pupils that can be successfully 
taught to speak. 

The result of these early visits to European schools was that 
articulation teaching has since become an integral part of the 
American system of deaf-mute instruction, and all over the 
country we find deaf men and women who, more or less, enjoy 
the advantages of speech and lip-reading. It seems to me, 
there is reason to hope that far more important and more ben- 
eficial results will follow from the recent visits of our delegates 
to the Italian schools, and the reports of their observations. 
The reason why so many American deaf-mute instructors have 
hitherto felt loth to adopt the method of articulation for the 
mass of deaf-mutes was, that even in the best schools the enun- 
ciation of a considerable number of the pupils was not so intel- 
ligible as they thought it should be to compensate for the labor 
which that method involves. But now that the Italians have 
shown that deaf-mutes of all sorts can be taught to speak so 
well as to satisfy the most critical among us, the subject is 
placed in an entirely different light. 

In the reports which I quoted, attention is called to the 
favorable circumstances under which the Italian teachers have 
achieved their success. But I will, presently show that some 
of these circumstances are not quite so favorable as they appear 
at first. Furthermore, I have good reasons for believing that 
their success is due mainly to the superiority of their system. 
Through the kindness of the editor of the Annals I now have 
the use of several volumes of the periodical Dell educazione 
dei sordo-muti in Italia, in which the theory of the Italian 
system of articulation teaching is laiddown. I have had some of 
the articles translated, and, if I may judge from what little in- 
formation I have so far gathered about that system, it certainly 
is very scientific, and in every way superior to any other that I 
know of. As soon as I have full knowledge of the subject, I 
mean to publish it in the Annals. 

In the enumeration of the advantages which the Italian 
teachers have over us, great stress is laid upon the fact that 
their language is of easy pronunciation. Examining into the 
matter, we find that the Italian phonetics are indeed much 
simpler than the English. The alphabet has but twenty-two 
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letters, which represent twenty-one sounds; one of the letters, 
namely, /, is never sounded, being only used after c and g when 
these letters are to have their respective hard sounds before e 
and z. Oande have each two sounds; c¢ is sounded like our 
ch before i and e ; gq, like dg in lodge ; gn, like ni in onion ; 
gli, like lli in William ; sci, like she—making in all twenty- 
eight sounds, against forty-four which, according to Webster 
and Worcester, occur in the English language. In Italian 
words, a vowel cannot receive more than one consonant after 
it in the same syllable, but may be preceded by one, two, or 
three. In English words, however, we often find a vowel 
sound followed by two, three, and even four consonants, as in 
beasts, hands, asks, world, sixths, etc. Every articulation 
teacher knows how difficult such combinations are for deaf- 
mutes to pronounce. 

All this goes to show that the Italian alphabetics are much 
simpler than the English, and that our pupils have to learn a 
greater number of elements, as well as more difficult combina- 
tions of sounds. Nevertheless it does not sufficiently explain 
why the Italian teachers are so much more successful than we, 
for though they have a smaller number of sounds to teach, 
yet their alphabet contains all those elements which we find 
most difficult to obtain from our pupils. They have all the 
sounds which in English are represented by the letters a, as in 
ale ; e, asin he, s, sh, ch, j, and y used as a consonant, as in 
year. Besides, the defects in the pronunciation of our poorest 
speakers are usually caused, not so much by the fact that they 
do not completely master certain elements, as by the circum- 
stance that they cannot control their voices; some of them 
speak in a nasal tone, others use too high a key, and still others 
speak in such a labored way and use so much force that their 
voices become harsh and grating to the ear. Therefore I am 
forced to believe that, in the present state of our system, the 
number of that portion of my pupils with whom I do not suc- 
ceed well would be just as great as it is now, and the defects 
in their articulation would be just as apparent as heretofore, if 
I had to teach as simple an alphabet as the Italian. 

Another thing which must be borne in mind is, that while 
the Italian mutes do not have to learn such a long list of 
sounds as the pupils of our institutions, their language is far 
more difficult to acquire than the English, because, compared 
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with the latter, it has a great abundance of grammatical forms. 
In Italian, the definite article has six variations. Singular, 
masculine, i/, Jo; feminine, Ja: plural, masculine, 7, gli, 
feminine, Je. When these different forms of the article are 
used with prepositions, they are contracted and changed, as 
may be seen from the subjoined illustration : 

Lo, L’ amico, the friend. 

Di lo, Dell’ amico, of the friend. 

A lo, All amico, to the friend. 

Da lo, Dall’ amico, from the friend. 

In lo, Nell’ amico, in the friend. 

Con lo, Coll amico, with the friend. 

Su lo, Sull’ amico, upon the friend. 


Italian nouns have two genders, and no positive rule can be 
given to indicate their gender. J/ temperino, the penknife, is 
masculine ; /a penna, the pen, is feminine. There are five cases 
of nouns: nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, and ablative. 
The rules for forming the plural of nouns are quite numerous, 
and adjectives are declined in the same manner as nouns. 
From my experience in instructing deaf-mutes in the German 
language, which is of similar construction, I can duly appre- 
ciate difficulties of this nature. I remember how much time 
and labor had to be expended-on the declension of the articles, 
nouns, adjectives, and pronouns; how numerous were the vio- 
- lations of the rules in regard to these parts of speech, and how 
few congenital mutes ever mastered them. 

If, on the other hand, we take into consideration how simple 
the structure of the English language is; that it has but one 
definite article, which never changes its form ; that nouns have 
only three cases, two of which are alike, and the third is in- 
variably formed by suffixing ’s, that adjectives are not de- 
clined; that the object invariably follows its verb, etc., etc.; if 
we take all this into account, we cannot escape the conclusion 
that, after all, the Italian deaf-mute teachers have few, if any, 
advantages over us so far as their language is concerned. 

Quite different, however, is it in regard to another point 
which is mentioned as being in favor ef the Italian schools, and 
of which the Rev. Dr. Stoddard speaks as follows : 

“The number of pupils in each institution is small, there be- 


ing only sixty in the Royal School and less than two hundred 
in the Free School at Milan. The endowment of the free schools 
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is large, and the resources of the Royal School are also great. 
Thence it is possible to employ a large number of teachers in 
both of these institutions. In the Free School each teacher 
has but four pupils in his class, and the teachers are hearing 
and speaking persons, of liberal education and marked ability, 
and great enthusiasm in their work. In the Royal School no 
class is larger than eight members, and in some cases the teacher 
of these eight has also an assistant.” 

In this regard the Italians have indeed a great advantage over 
us. While we are compelled to educate our pupils as cheaply as 
possible, they seem to be able:to employ the best system of 
deaf-mute education, regardless of its cost. It is to be deplored 
that, in this great land flowing with milk and honey, we cannot 
do as much for the poor deaf-mutes as is done for this unfortu- 
nate class in one of the effete monarchies of Europe, where, as 
travellers tells us, you could walk on the outstretched palms of 
beggars from one end of the country to the other. Though 
this deplorable state of affairs has existed, there is no reason 
why it should continue to exist. If there were an earnest de- 
sire on the part of instructors and trustees to introduce the 
system by which the Italians have produced their marvellous 
results, the means would be forthcoming. Our legislators who 
have allowed the means for the erection of palaces for our in- 
stitutions could be prevailed upon to appropriate money enough 
to educate our pupils as well as they are educated anywhere. 

Even though we are not able at present to remodel our insti- 
tutions after the costly plan of the Italian schools, it would 
still be great injustice to our unfortunate charges if we set the 
matter at rest on that ground. After making all due allowance 
for the advantages which they have over us, there still remains 
the fact that their success is due, in a considerable measure, to 
the superiority of their system of teaching. Let us, therefore, 
study that system, and apply it as far as practicable. Under 
our given circumstances, particularly the size of our classes, we 
may not be able to accomplish all that the Italians have accom- 
plished. Still, by imitating their methods, we may do our 
work better than we have done it heretofore. Teachers who 
believe with me that articulation should be used as a means of 
instruction with all deaf-mutes, even with those whose utterance 
can be understood only by the accustomed ears of their parents 
and friends, may be enabled to decrease the number of these 
poor speakers. And our respected opponents who adhere to 
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the combined method, and practise articulation with only a 
limited portion of their pupils, may perhaps find that by adopt- 
ing the Italian mode of teaching they can increase the number 
of that portion. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


REMARKS ON THE COMBINED SYSTEM. * 
BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Presipent, Lapies anp GENTLEMEN: With entire respect 
for the earnestness and sincerity of those who prefer and prac- 
tise the method of articulation excluding signs and dactylology, 
I am compelled by my convictions, formed after a somewhat 
extended period of observation and practical experience in the 
education of the deaf-mute, to advocate the combined system. 
By the combined system I mean one which makes use of the 
language of natural signs to a limited degree as an aid to in- 
struction at every stage of the course, which employs the man- 
ual alphabet in the same manner, while articulation is attempted 
with all, and continued through the whole period of school train- 
ing with such as give promise of attaining a reasonable degree 
of success in speech and lip-reading. 

In my opinion, it is by the practice of the combined system 
that the greatest good to the greatest number may be secured. 

That speech is a possession of very great value to man goes 
without saying. That its acquisition by the deaf-mute is a most 
precious boon none will concede more readily than the speaker. 
But that it is the greatest blessing a benevolent government 
can give to its deaf-mutes is by no means true. The savages 
of Africa have the power of speech, and yet they are not objects 
of envy to an intelligent and well-educated deaf-mute. (I use 
the term deaf-mute to indicate one who has not been taught to 
articulate.) The drudges of society have speech, and yet there 
are thousands of deaf-mutes in France, England, and America 
who would not change places with them. 

What is education? Is it speech? The mere power of vocal 
utterance is not what has civilized the world. 


* At the Milan Convention, in' the discussion of Methods of Instruction. 
Translated from the French. 
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With speech, but without education, the common people even 
of Christian nations rested for centuries in a state of degrada- 
tion, disfranchisement, and practical slavery. And in our day 
we see thousands of millions expended every year in Europe 
and America that the masses who have speech already may be 
educated. 

For the deaf and dumb, as for their more favored brethren, 
we ask from the hand of the government, or from private be- 
nevolence, the means to provide for their education. 

And how shall we spend the money that is readily accorded 
to us for this purpose ? 

Shall we give speech to the deaf and dumb, and call them 
educated ? 

It is because this question has been often answered in the 
affirmative that I venture to raise my voice against a method 
likely to mislead men by the almost miraculous character of its 
results; a method which often falls far short of doing what it 
assumes to do; a method which often brings its objects to the 
threshold of the temple of knowledge, and leaves them there, 
with little hope of entering in. 

But I am not here to advocate the continuance of that other 
method which gives no speech to the dumb, and thus comes 
short of doing its duty to those it undertakes to benefit, for I 
believe that much more may be done for the improvement of 
deaf-mutes than is afforded them under the old French methods 
of instruction. 

And yet, when I read the history of deaf-mute instruction in 
the world, and compare the benefits secured to the deaf and 
dumb by those methods that were for so long a time openly 
hostile to each other, I am led to believe that the disciples of 
De l’Epée have done more for the real welfare of the deaf and 
dumb than has been accomplished by the followers of Heinicke. 
For it is a fact that in France, where the system of De lEpée 
has been practised for a century ; in America, where the same 
system has been followed for half that period; and in Great 
Britain, where the instruction of deaf-mutes has been generally 
conducted without articulation,—the great body of graduates of 
the schools of those countries, though not in the possession of 
speech, are living to-day as educated, intelligent, self-sustaining 
men and women, happy and prosperous in all the relations of 
life, useful citizens, grateful for the blessings they have received, 
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and rejoicing through their Christian faith in the hope of im- 
mortal life. 

And what can be said, more than this, of the results of any 
system of education for the deaf and dumb? 

At a public examination of deaf-mutes a few days ago, a letter 
of one of the most advanced pupils was read, in which the sen- 
timent was expressed—and it was received with applause by 
the audience—that a deaf-mute without speech was no more 
than a brute, an ape. 

As the son of a sainted mother, who lived an honored, use- 
ful, and happy life of eighty years without speech, and who, in 
spite of her deafness and dumbness, reared her large family 
successfully, and was the ornament and pride of every circle in 
which she moved, I repel the unworthy and foolish imputation 
that deaf-mutes without speech are brutes, and remind those 
who applaud such a sentiment that there are dumb beasts en- 
dowed with much more intelligence than taiking birds. 

And is there no danger that a method the beginning and end 
of which is to impart speech to the dumb will bring forth a 
generation of chatterers, with so little of real education that 
they must ever remain at the bottom of the social ladder? 

I would not be regarded as the opponent of articulation in 
the education of tae deaf and dumb; on the contrary, I have 
for many years advocated its adoption in my own country, and 
I am happy in the thought that my advocacy has not beea with- 
out its effect. 

But my observation does not lead me to believe that the mass 
of deaf-mutes can be taught to speak well. In my opinion a 
large proportion fall so far short of success that the time spent 
in giving them the imperfect speech they acquire would be used 
to much greater advantage in the development of their minds, 
and in increasing the store of knowledge to be gained by them 
during the period of their continuance in school. And for those 
who can learn to speak well, natural signs and dactylology 
furnish too valuable aid in the course of their education to make 
it right to throw them aside. 

A system which employs all available means, adapting them 
wisely to the diverse conditions of those who are to be taught, 
a system which aims at the real and full education of its ob- 
jects, is the one that will in due time receive the support of all 
intelligent and candid minds. 
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And so I do not fear to predict that the system of the future, 
that on which all opposing elements will unite, and in the up- 
holding of which all hostility and animosity will be transformed 
into generous emulation, is the combined system. 

That there will be schools where speech will be taught to all 
the pupils, and in which the processes of instruction will be 
mainly conducted through speech, no one will attempt to deny; 
and in localities where the establishment of such schools is im- 
practicable, there will be classes and departments conducted in 
a similar manner. That there will also be schools and classes 
and departments in which no attempt will be made to give in- 
struction in articulation is, in my opinion, equally certain. In: 
all schools, the language of signs, the natural language of 
the dumb and the mother language of the world, will be ac- 
cepted as a valuable and even indispensable adjunct at all 
stages in the course of instruction, while its excessive antl in- 
jurious use will be carefully guarded against. 

And so will the greatest good for the greatest number be at- 


tained, and the millennium of deaf-mute instruction be entered 
upon. 


HENRY BATES CAMP. 


BY REV. A. C. BALDWIN, M. A., YONKERS, N. Y. 

Wuen such a man as Mr. Camp passes away it is fitting that 
something more should be said of him than that “he died.” 
Very few people— indeed, none but his most intimate friends— 
knew his worth. He was modest and retiring, almost to a fault ; 
always “‘esteeming others better than himself,” and more com- 
petent to take the lead in important enterprises. Although very 
retiring in his habits, none were more prompt than he to espouse 
every good cause, or more ready to help it forward; but it was 
always in a most humble and quiet way. His was a very use- 
ful, but not a very eventful life. 

He was born in Durham, Conn., January, 1810, the son of 
Mr. Dennis Camp, a highly respected and influential citizen of 
that place. Henry was a bright boy, whom everybody loved. 
He was never known to quarrel with his playmates nor with 
anybody else, even to the day of his death. His modest, cor- 
rect, amiable deportment was a model for all his school-fellows 
and other associates. 
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He became hopefully pious in boyhood, and united with the 
church in 1827. In the autumn of the same year he entered 
Yale College. His college life was one of diligence and of uni- 
form Christian consistency. He was a good scholar, but had a 
greater reputation for correctness in the various branches of 
study than for brilliancy. He graduated in 1831, respected and 
beloved by all his classmates and the College faculty. 

As might be expected, Camp’s mind turned toward the pro- 
fession of the Christian ministry. After a three-years’ course 
of theological study at New Haven and partly at Princeton, he 
was licensed to preach the Gospel, and soon after received and 
accepted a call to settle over the Congregational Church and 
Society in North Brandford, Conn. His ministry there was 
highly popular and successful, but he had labored with that 
people little more than one year when his voice utterly failed, 
and he was compelled, much to the grief of a united and de- 
voted flock, to take a dismission. 

Soon after he was thus disabled from laboring in his chosen pro- 
fession, Providence opened for him an important field of useful- 
ness atthe American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, in Hartford. 
He received and accepted an appointment as a teacher in that In- 
stitution—a position exactly adapted to his state of health and 
patient, persevering disposition, and which he most conscien- 
tiously and ably filled for a period of thirty-three years, to the 
entire satisfaction of the directors and all other officers and 
friends of the Institution. 

Much to their regret, and with their respect and affection, 
Mr. Camp resigned his position in the Asylum in 1869, to: spend 
the evening of an active and useful life in his attractive and 
beautiful home, in the bosom of an intelligent and most affec- 
tionate family. 

Mr. Camp’s domestic relations were of the happiest character. 
He was married in May, 1835, to Miss Cornelia L. Baldwin, who 
was the light of his home for many years, and died universally 
beloved and lamented March 24, 1875. They had five chil- 
dren—two sons and three daughters. Both sons died before 
their parents ; the elder of them graduated at Yale College, was 
distinguished as a scholar, and afterward was distinguished as 
an officer in the army, and fell in battle near Richmond, Va. ~ 
His memoir has been published in a volume by the Rev. Henry 
Clay Trumbull, entitled “The Knightly Soldier.” Blest with a 
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competence of all that could minister to temporal necessi- 
ties, and richer still in spiritual mercies, the home of Mr. Camp 
was one surpassed by few as the abode of true domestic happi- 


ness. 

Mr. Camp had not a vigorous constitution; but by strict 
temperance in all things, and a careful attention to diet and ex- 
ercise, he survived many of his contemporaries whose prospects 
for long life were much fairer than his. 

The Master called him to his reward, and to join loved ones 
who had gone before, on the 16th of February last, after an ill- 
ness of only three days, which was not considered alarming till 
a few hours before his death. When told by his daughter that 
his physician had expressed fears that he might not recover, he 
replied, in his charactertistic, calm, quiet manner: “ Well, Iam 
ready to go;” and very soon after, apparently without any suf- 
fering, peacefully fell asleep. 

[Professor Samuet Porter, of Washington, adds the following 
sketch of] 

MR. CAMP AS A TEACHER. 

Good sense, good temper, patience, kindness of heart, and a 
conscientious devotion to duty—these are the prime requisites 
for the making of a good teacher. Mr. Camp had these quali- 
ties in large measure, and thus could hardly fail to excel in his 
vocation. 

All his work as an instructor was directed and controlled by 
simple good sense. His genius was not of the sort that seeks 
to strike out new paths, and exerts itself in the production of 
novel and ingenious devices; and he was wholly destitute of 


‘any ambition to distinguish himself by such means. He fol- 


lowed methods which he found already in use, and was guided 
by good sense in applying them with reference to the needs of 
his pupils. Whatever method he adopted, he followed steadily 
and carried out thoroughly. He was doubtless thus able to 
gain constantly by experience. He was not diverted from his 
steady course by experimental excursions, now in this direction 
and now in that. Good sense also guided him in the adminis- 
tration of discipline-and in all his dealings with his pupils. 

As respects temper, Mr. Camp was absolutely faultless. No 
one ever saw in him any manifestation of angry passion; nor did 
he ever lapse into moods of fretfulness and irritability. Hence, 
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any severity in discipline that he thought proper to employ 
would never rouse resentment, but would be submitted to as 
even-handed justice and as kind and fatherly chastisement. He 
was uniformly cheerful. He did not suffer his private griefs to 
throw acloud of gloom around his intercourse with others. His 
cheerfulness remained unimpaired under the burden of sore 
afflictions, which, though keenly felt, were borne with a serene 
and patient fortitude. This equable and cheerful temper con- 
tributed greatly to his success as a teacher. It led him to work 
with alacrity. It communicated itself to his pupils, and led 
them to apply themselves with cheerfulness and courage to 
their tasks. 

Closely allied to these qualities of temper, yet demanding 
distinct mention, was his patience. This held him to persever- 
ance, undiscouraged by dullness and indolence and perversity. 
It made him a pains-taking teacher, who never spared himself, 
but performed faithfully and thoroughly all that part of his 
work which those less patient might be tempted to slight as a 
wearisome drudgery. Patience, it is needless to say, is an in- 
dispensible requisite for a teacher, and especially for a teacher 
of deaf-mutes. 

The kindness of heart which Mr. Camp possessed in a high 
degree led him to take that real interest in the welfare and the 
improvement of his pupils which is absolutely essential to the 
success of an instructor. Motives of this character are the 
only motives that can prompt to the right kind of effort, and 
they are the only means of opening the mind and heart of the 
pupil, and of establishing those intimate relations of sympathy 
between pupil and teacher which are necessary to success in 
stimulating and unfolding the mental powers and moulding the 
character. This quality in the teacher leads also to impartiality 
of effort for all, as opposed to favoritism shown to a few. 

Thus we had strikingly exemplified in Mr. Camp the three- 
fold combination signalized by Coleridge : 

‘** O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 


Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school.” 


These qualities were, however, in him so thoroughly ingrained, 
so much a part of his nature, that he needed little of the school- 
ing of which the poet speaks. 
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To all the traits of character above mentioned, there was 
added a devotion to duty which brought them all to bear upon 
his work, and led him to give to it his mind and heart. While 
the sense of duty thus controlled his conduct and inspired his 
efforts, it could not fail to act most favorably, by way of exam- 
ple, in influencing and forming the character of his pupils. 

In discipline, Mr. Camp was thorough and efficient. His ex- 
treme amiability never showed itself as weakness. He was 
severe in chastisement when occasion required ; but, above all, 
he was uniform and steady in this, as in everything else. He 
was vigilant, and prompt to check the beginning of disorder. 
He was firm, but dispassionate. He made timely and judicious 
use of private admonition. He thus kept his class in perfect 
subordination. An incident, characteristic of the man, has 
been reported to the present writer by gentlemen who were at 
the time pupils in the Institution, though not in Mr. Camp’s 
class. On one occasion—an extraordinary one it must have 
been—he caught himself as having fallen into a doze while in 
the school. On recovering himself he inflicted several blows 
with the ferule upon his own hand, by way of punishment for 
the fault. This act of his was reported by the class to the 
other pupils of the Institution, and made an impression that 
was not effaced by the lapse of years. 

While Mr. Camp had no brilliancy of intellect to startle and 
astonish and no flaming enthusiasm to kindle and rouse, he 
was always clear, always instructive, always judicious. His 
bodily frame was lithe and pliable, and sufficiently elastic, 
though not robust, and was well fitted for sign-making and for 
the use of the manual alphabet. 

It seems almost superfluous to add that in all his intercourse 
with his associates in the conduct of the Institution, both 
official and personal, he was altogether without guile or fault. 
No action or word of his would ever be ascribed to other than 
the purest and most disinterested motives. No word of wanton 
detraction ever fell from his lips; no envy or jealousy rankled 
in his bosom. All who were associated with him were strongly 
attached to him by his pure and amiable traits. 

The lesson which such a life affords to those who would suc- 
ceed in the profession of an instructor of deaf-mutes, or, indeed, 
in the work of an educator of any class, is obvious of itself, and 
needs no comment to enforce it. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE MILAN CONVENTION. 


I. Tue Convention, considering the incontestable superiority 
of articulation over signs in restoring the deaf-mute to society 
and giving him a fuller knowledge of language, declares that 
the oral method should be preferred to that of signs in the 
education and instruction of deaf-mutes. 

2. The Convention, considering that the simultaneous use of 
_ articulation and signs has the disadvantage of injuring articula- 
tion and lip-reading and the precision of ideas, declares that 
the pure oral method should be preferred. 

3. The Convention, considering that a large number of deaf- 
mutes do not receive the benefit of instruction, owing to the 
poverty of their families and of the institutions, expresses the 
earnest desire that governments shall make such provisions 
that all deaf-mutes may be instructed. 

4. The Convention, considering that the instruction of deaf 
speaking children by the pure oral method should follow as 
closely as possible the methods of instruction of hearing and 
speaking children, declares (1) that the most natural and effi- 
cacious means by which the deaf speaking child can acquire a 
knowledge of language is the intuitive method, which consists 
in indicating, first by articulation and then by writing, the ob- 
jects and facts placed before the pupil; (2) that in the first 
period, called maternal, the deaf-mute should be brought to the 
observation of grammatical forms by means of examples and 
practical exercises, and that in the second period he should be 
aided to deduce from these examples the principles of grammar, 
which should be expressed as simply and clearly as possible ; 
(3) that manuscript books, with the words and forms of lan- 
guage known by the pupil, may be placed in his hands at all 
times. 

5. The Convention, considering the lack of very elementary 
books to aid in the gradual and progressive development of 
language, expresses the desire that teachers of the oral method 
shall publish special books of this kind. 

6. The Convention, considering the results obtained by 
numerous experiments made upon deaf-mutes of all ages and 
conditions, who, a long time after they had left school, being 


questioned upon the most diverse subjects, replied correctly 
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and with sufficient clearness of articulation, and read the lips 
of their interlocutors with the greatest facility, declares (1) 
that deaf-mutes taught by the pure oral method do not forget 
after leaving school the knowledge which they have there ac- 
quired, but rather increase it by the conversation and reading 
which are rendered easier for them; (2) that in their conversa- 
tion with speaking persons they use articulation exclusively ; 
(3) that articulation and lip-reading, instead of being lost, are 
developed by practice. 

7. The Convention, considering that the instruction of deaf- 
mutes by articulation has peculiar needs, and considering the 
almost unanimous testimony of instructors of deaf-mutes, de- 
clares (1) that the most favorable age at which the deaf-mute 
can be received in school is from eight to ten years; (2) that 
the term of instruction should be at least seven years, and still 
better eight years; (3) that the instructor cannot successfully 
teach more than ten pupils by the pure oral method. 

8. The Convention, considering that the introduction of the 
pure oral method into institutions where it is not yet employed 
should be prudent, gradual, and progressive, in order to be suc- 
cessful, is of the opinion (1) that the new pupils ought to form 
a separate class, in which the instruction should be given by 
articulation ; (2) that these pupils should be entirely separated 
from the other pupils who are too far advanced to be instructed 
by articulation, and that the education of the latter should be 
completed by signs; (3) that each year a new class of articula- 
tion should be established in the school until all the old pupils 
taught by signs have finished their education. 


GIULIO TARRA, President, 


P. Fornart, Secretary General. 
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INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


New York Institution.—Mr. William A. Wheelock, a wealthy 
gentleman, formerly a director of the Institution, has presented 
the Institution with three beautiful oil paintings valued at 
$3,200. They are placed in the chapel over the platform. 

A service commemorative of the late Rev. Dr. William Adams 
was held in the Institution chapel on Thursday, Nov. 18. An 
eloquent address was delivered by the Hon. Erastus Brooks, of 
the Board of Directors, and there were other appropriate exer- 
cises. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. A. L. Pettingell, for the past 
nine years a valued teacher in this Institution, with which his 
father and uncle are also connected, died of malarial fever on 
the 18th of December last in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 
He was much beloved by all who knew him, and his loss is 
deeply felt in the Institution. Mr. Pettingell has made some 
German translations for the Annals, and shortly before his last 
sickness he sent an original contribution for which there was 
not space in the present number, but which we hope to publish 
in the next, together with a biographical sketch. 


Louisiana Institution.—Major John Preston, who has been 
superintendent about six years, died a few weeks ago, and Mr. 
A. K. Martin, late of the Missouri Institution, has been ap- 
pointed to that position. Mr. Martin has had long experience, 
both as teacher and superintendent, having first been a teacher 
in the Missouri Institution, then superintendent of the Missis- 
sippi Institution, and for several years past teacher and vice- 
superintendent of the Missouri Institution. 


Wisconsin Institute—The Rev. Dr. A. L. Chapin, who 
has been president of the Board of Trustees for many years, 
has resigned his position on account of the pressure of other 
duties. Dr. Chapin’s interest in the Institution was due, in 
the first instance, to his having formerly been a teacher in the 
New York Institution. His familiarity with the methods of 


deaf-mute. instruction, and his wide influence in the State, have 
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enabled him to render services of unusual value to the Institu- 
tion, and his place cannot easily be supplied. By the grace, 
skill, and ability with which he presided over the Ninth Con- 
vention, Dr. Chapin won the respect and friendship of the 
whole profession in America. We are sure his withdrawal 
from immediate connection with the management of the Wis- 
consin Institution will not lessen his interest in the general 
work. 

Iowa Institution.—The legislature at its last session appro- 
priated $1,000, to be used in the purchase of a printing-office. 
The first fruits of this appropriation now appear in the Deaf- 
Mute Hawk-Eye, a handsomely-printed monthly sheet, ably 
and discreetly edited by Mr. F. W. Booth, one of the teachers 
of the Institution, whose experience in the printing-office of his 
father, Mr. Edmund Booth, and in that of the State Agricultu- 
ral College, gives him peculiar qualifications for this work. 


New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—The 
corner-stone of the new building, the plan of which was men- 
tioned in the last number of the Annals, was laid by the pres- 
ident of the Board of Directors, Mr. Isaac Rosenfeld, with 
appropriate ceremonies, on the 4th of October last. The pre- 
liminary exercises were held in the chapel of the Normal 
College, where suitable addresses were delivered by Mr. Rosen- 
feld, Mr. Oscar S. Strauss, Mayor Cooper, Judge Noah Davis, 
Judge Shea, and others. 

Horace Mann School.—Miss Alice M. Jordan resigned her 
position as teacher on the 1st of November last, and Miss Sarah 
A. Jordan was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


West Virginia Institution.—The vacancy occasioned by the 
retirement of Mr. Ferguson has been filled by the appointment 
of Mr. J. Brooks McGann, of New Jersey. Mr. A. D. Hayes, 
who has charge of the printing department and is assistant 
editor of the Mirror, now also instructs a class of deaf-mute 


pupils. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss E. B. Roup and 
Miss Ella A. Taggert retired from teaching at the close of the 
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last term, and Mr. Jas. C. Balis, a graduate of the National 
College, and Miss S. J. Cuddy are at present filling the va- 
cancies. 

Mr. Logan has resigned the position of acting principal, 
which he has filled since the establishment of the Institution. 
Mr. Logan’s management has doubtless lacked discretion in a 
few minor matters of detail, but it has been on the whole re- 
markably faithful, skilful, and efficient, while his able reports 
and his periodical, the Faindrop, have given the young Insti- 
tution over which he presided unusual distinction among the 
schools of the country. We hope he will not be permanently 
lost from the profession. 


Philadelphia Day-School.—Mr. Jerome T. Elwell, a grad- 
uate of the Pensylvania Institution and of the National College, 
has opened a day-school at 707 Fairmount avenue, Philadelphia. 
It cannot yet be said to be established upon a permanent basis, 
there being a difference of opinion among its friends as to 
whether it should be under the direction of the Pennsylvania 
Institution or of the city Board of Education. In view of the 


great need of such a school, we hope that some definite arrange- 
ment will soon be made and the permanence of the undertaking 
assured. 


Scranton Day-School.—The Board of Education of Scran- 
ton, Penn., have established a day-school for the deaf as a part 
of the public school system, and appointed as teacher Mr. Jacob 
M. Koehler, a student of the National College. The work is 
carried on in one of the public school buildings. 


Dakota School.—The Rev. Thos. B. Berry, formerly a teacher 
in the New York and Maryland Institutions, and Miss Jennie 
Wright, who has taught in the Nebraska Institution, have 
opened a school for deaf-mutes at Sioux Falls, D.T. Mr. Berry 
is rector of the Episcopal Church in that town, and does not 
mean to abandon his church work for deaf-mute instruction, 
but merely to assist in the establishment of the school. We 
hope his benevolent work will be adopted by the territorial 
legislature and grow into a prosperous institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Order of Thought and of Words.—The following remarks, 
taken from the New York Times, relate to a subject which has 
been much discussed in the Annals: 


“Dr. Peet, at the closing exercises of the New York Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, gave utter- 
ance ta some observations respecting the natural mode of intel- 
lectual conception which are worth noting as the opinions of a 
practical expert in the study of mental and moral processes. A 
bright little fellow of ten or twelve years of age had just given 
ideographic representation of some animals, and of the com- 
pound action of a man shooting a bird from a tree. The 
representation of the tree came first; then the bird was repre- 
sented as alighting upon the tree; then the lad retired a few 
feet and gave the representation of a hunter taking aim with a 
fowling-piece ; then the report of a musket was interpreted, and 
finally the fall and gasping of the bird. The presentation 
was so vivacious and dramatic that it scarcely needed the 
verbal commentary furnished by Dr. Peet to advise the audience 
as to the nature and progress of the story. In commenting 
upon this presentation, Dr. Peet said he was satisfied that the 
boy had followed the natural mode of conception in telling the 
story just related; he had done exactly what an artist would 
have done in putting the story upon canvas, and from this: Dr. 
Peet drew the conclusion that the natural mode of intel- 
lectual conception is the pictorial one. It did not apparently 
occur to Dr. Peet that one must form an opinion upon this 
question from pathological phenomena, and that where the 
sense of hearing and its correlative articulate expression are 
absent, the eye furnishes the only means of arranging the 
sensations in coherent order, and enters into the process of 
conception probably by reflex action. This well-ascertained 
fact of the compensation, in a measure at least, of one sense 
for another, accounts for many curious psychological phenom- 
ena. It has been found that poets and painters often possess 
the power of reflex action of the eye—that is, of actually repro- 
ducing upon the retina an image or scene which may be essen- 
tial to poetic or artistic narrative. Goethe possessed this 
faculty ; so did Shelley, and it is found to be the rule generally 
with persons of extraordinary imaginative power. It may be 
concluded, then, that if the optical organization is dominant, 
the mode of intellectual conception will be pictorial, while, on the 
other hand, in privation of optic organization, as in the congen- 
itally blind, but not deaf and dumb, it is found to be rhythmi- 
cal. There are few who have not noticed the curious metrical 
cadence in which blind persons usually converse, the action 
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generally coming first in the structure of the sentence, until 
proper training has interposed to prevent it. In other words, 
a deaf-mute depends upon optic organization for his mode of 
conceiving an action, and conceives it pictorially, while a 
victim of blindness depends more specifically upon the ear, 
and conceives the action first. Dr. Peet's view is precisely 
that which an experience of many years in the study of deaf- 
mutes has impressed upon his mind as the prevailing mode 
of intellectual conception; and doubtless it is the prevailing 
mode in persons deprived of hearing, but having the sense 
of sight intact. Had his studies been among healthy chil- 
dren, with normal development of all the senses, he would 
have formed a different opinion, and arrived at different conclu- 
sions. Observation establishes the fact that, where the senses 
are all intact, they enter into the mode of intellectual concep- 
tion in proportion to their relative sensitiveness and intensity, 
and hence no one mode of ideation can be insisted upon as the 
normal one, to the exclusion of all others.” 

Death of Mr. Downing.—The Rev. G. A. W. Downing, who 
has devoted his life to the welfare of deaf-mutes, first as a teacher 
and in recent years as a missionary to adults, died at his home 
in Manchester, England, on the 13th of July last. He was a 
zealous, unceasing worker for the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of the deaf, and doubtless shortened his life by his self-sacrific- 
ing labors. A son of his, Mr. P. W. Downing, is a teacher in 
the Minnesota Institution. 


The Abbe Lambert.—Every year several prizes called prix de 
vertu are bestowed by vote of the French Academy upon persons 
whose services to their fellow-men are deemed worthy of spe- 
cial recognition. Last year, the Abbe Lambert, formerly chap- 
lain of the Paris Institution, was thus honored. Mr. Victorien 
Sardou, who presided on the occasion of the distribution of the 
prizes, spoke in high terms of the labors of the good Abbe for 
the intellectual and spiritual welfare of the deaf-mutes of 
France, especially his treatises on the sign-language, his course 
of instruction for illiterate adults, his periodical for deaf-mutes, 
le Conseiller, his religious services for adults in the sign-lan- 
guage, and his “ Home” for deaf-mute girls and women at 
Bourg-la-Reine. The prize bestowed upon the Abbe was a 
purse of 1,000 francs. 


Maurice Koechlin.—We quoted from a newspaper in the last 
number of the Annals (p. 295) a notice of Maurice Koechlin, a 
pupil of Mr. Hugentobler, of Lyons, who has recently passed 
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the first examination for the degree of Bachelor of Letters in 
that city. Mr. Hugentobler has kindly furnished the following 
additional particulars concerning this youth : 

Maurice Koechlin was born at Mulhouse, Alsace, in 1864. 
He lost his hearing at the age of six years from cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. In 1871 he was placed under the instruction of 
Mr. Hugentobler, who taught him French and German, and all 
the other branches he has studied except Latin and Greek. In 
these languages young Koechlin has been assisted by an out- 
side teacher, who, beginning in 1876, has given him three 
hours a week of instruction. The examination which he passed 
was in French, Latin, Greek, literature, rhetoric, history, and 
geography. He is still pursuing his studies. 


The Executive Committee.—Mr. Gilbert O. Fay has resigned 
his position as a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, in 
consequence of his withdrawal from the superintendency of the 
Ohio Institution. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


ACKERS, B. ST. J. Advantages to the deaf of the “ German’”’ sys- 
tem in after life. 1880. 8vo., pp. 15. 


ACKERS, MRS. ST. JOHN. Mental development of the deaf under 
the “‘German” system. 1880. 8vo., pp. 15. 

BUXTON, DAVID. Speech and lip-reading for the deaf. A teacher’s 
testimony to the ‘‘German”’ system. 1880. 8vo., pp. 15. 

HULL, SUSANNA E. My experience of various methods of edu- 
cating the deaf-born. 1880. 8vo., pp. 18. 

KINSEY, ARTRUR A. On the education of the deaf. 1880. 8vo., 
pp. 23. 
The five pamphlets above named, ably advocating the articula- 

tion method, were written for the Milan Convention. We re- 

gret that our lack of space permits us only to record the titles. 


KINSEY, A. A. Report of the proceedings of the International 
Congress on the Education of the Deaf, held at Milan, September 
6-11, 1880. Taken from the English official minutes. With an 
appendix containing papers written for the Congress by members 
of the ‘‘ Society for training teachers of the deaf, and diffusion of 
the ‘German’ system in the United Kingdom.” London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. 1880. 8vo., pp. 159. 


LA ROCHELLE, ERNEST. Le Congrés de Milan pour l’améliora- 
tion du sort des sourds-muets. Rapport adressé a M. Eugéne 


Pereire, président du comité d’organisation. Paris: M. Saint- 
Jorre. 1880. 8vo., pp. 31. 


Both these reports of the Milan Convention are written from 
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the articulation point of view, Mr. Kinsey’s giving more prom- 
inence to the part taken by the English members, and Mr. La 
Rochelle’s exulting in the conclusions as a triumph of the 
method of Pereire. In the English report are included all the 
papers named above, and one besides, “ On the health of deaf- 
mutes,” by E. Symes-Thompson, M. D. This report may be 
obtained of Dr. David Buxton, 298 Regent street, Portland 
Place, London W., for $1.25, which may be sent through the 
postal money-order office. 


BRAY, CHARLES. How toeducate the feelings and affections, and 
bring the dispositions, aspirations, and passions into harmony with 
sound intelligence and morality. New York: S R. Wells & Co. 
1880. 12mo., pp. 226. 


The pupils of our institutions, from the nature of their mis- 
fortune, lose so much of the usual home influences for good 
that there is more need than in the case of other children that 
their teachers should give special attention to the subject of 
which this book treats. We cordially commend it to teachers 
of the deaf, and to educated deaf-mutes, as containing wise 
Joctrine on the important subject which it discusses, and many 
useful practical suggestions. The accompanying phrenologi- 
cal illustrations, which have no connection whatever with the 
text, do not, in our judgment, add to the value of the work. 


MALLERY, GARRICK. Introduction to the study of sign-language 
among the North American Indians, as illustrating the gesture 
speech of mankind. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1880. Large 4to, pp. 76. 


—— A collection of gesture-signs and signals of the North American 
Indians, with some comparisons. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1880. Large 4tu, pp. 329. 


Both these publications are preliminary to the important 
work on the sign-language of the North American Indians 
which Col. Mallery has in preparation. The one first named is 
in part the same as that published in the last volume of the 
Annals, (pp. 1-21,) but with considerable additions. The other 
contains all the material collected by Col. Mallery up to July 
31, 1880, and is distributed only to collaborators, being intended 
to aid them in making corrections and suggestions. It includes 
descriptions of many signs used by uneducated deaf-mutes, 
contributed from their own recollection by Mr. Ballard, of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and Messrs. 
Ziegler, Cross, Hasenstab, and Larson, students of the National 
College. Col. Mallery is still desirous of obtaining the codpera- 
tion of instructors of the deaf, as explained in the last volume 
of the Annals, page 1. 
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